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INTRODUCTORY. 


‘The Anthior of the following ‘pages presumies! to offer this 
 s © fittle Work to the public—not with a desire to be consider- 
~~. ed a8 ambitious of literary fame, as he candidly admits his dis- 
qualification for this position; but he has essayed this, hoping 
that the reminescences of his experience in the Expedition may 
farnish indt ofly‘its but fhotsof 
actual incidents which came under ‘his observation during a 
“period of about eighteen months, in this command. | 
Trusting: the apology he here’ offers, may prove acceptable, 


. THE AUTHOR. 
Oct. 25, °58 


Entered according to Aét of Congress, in the year"1858, by 
CORNELIUS CONWAY, 

tho Clerk's of of the Unibet: | for the Southern 
District of Ohio. 
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—Appointment, of Civil ‘Ofloars to prote 
Governmental Interesté—The Mormons “declare they, w 
accept of none. but Mormons to guide | them-—Fost, Leaven, 
worth—The ‘Gount try very ‘favorable for 
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‘The Mormons had fora few years. 80 “arrogant in 
their demands and overbearing in'their conduct ” to officers and 
others sétit Sut’ théte, ahd by not’ alldwing any 
United Btatel’ Officer” to rémain ationg them, that 
the Government dppoitited certain eivil and a military 
force suppdsed to ‘be suffleféht to protect them in the discharge 
of their Guties procéed!'to Salt Lake City, ‘These civil offi- 
cers consisted of #'Goverhor, Bi udge of the Sapreme Court, ‘a 
“&c. “Previously to thié ‘ic’ persons’ “be fou 
who'lwere’ willing th’ ‘acctpt eftfier “of these’ offiéés “without” 
military’ ‘protection, hg’ the Motmdns’ ha d’ openly declared that 
they" Wotld of HO” Gévetno#! Bat Brigtiam Youiig, wh 
they had’ proclaimed President™ of Deseret, and thereupon’ ‘as- 
stithed thie govértimerit” df tiie” Mormon In “the 
fave of" alt ‘these proceedings, and others too humeroud to 
tion in this ‘condensed épistle, thé appointinent by Goverhiient 
of military force, “consisting of the Fitth’ and’ Tehth’ U. 8: 
battery” Belge bain: battery, and eight 
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companies of Dragoons, were ordered to Salt Lake City. The 
advanced trains commenced leaving Fort Leavenworth in June, 
1857, and the last, the rear, in October of the same year. The 
a to which the writer of this work was attached, was ape of 
en route as/all of the trains were late in the 
season, ’ere they 8 may here state, that those who started 
last suffered intense hardships from cold towards the latter 
part of their route ; those 3 vance on unt,of their prox- 
imity to the’ thobdtaitis being more favored. The Military 
Road over which we traveled; takes the dividing ridge through 
Kansas, thereby avoiding all the small streams. Onur travel on 
an average was from 18 to 95 miles pet diem. 

Fort Leavenworth—the point from, which all government 
trains are fited’ out for the plains, i ig situated on the Missouri 
River, in the ‘Territory of Kangas, and is one of the most 
beautiful locations on the river ‘from its mouth | to. its source. 
Nature has been prodigal almost in its adornments. of the 
grounds selected for the post ; art is not required. to complete 
the beautiful scenery. Belonging to the reservation at the river, 
@-natural leyee extends some three miles, consisting) of. lime 
rock, whieh protects, the river banks, making a fine landing for 
boats, there, being a good current at all stages. of water, and 
not subject to the frequent changes of, its banks as at many of 
the landings | on the river or other placea,. The buildings requi, 

site for officers, soldiers, and quartermaster’s ‘stores, are situated 
oR the elevation considerably above the river, amongst @ natural 
grove of, shade trees, forming a beautiful shade j im summer and 
tecting them as well from t the. blasts of winter. Government 
two farms ander a high state of cultivation, here; one mostly 
on the river bottoms, the other on the prairie or table-land above, 
It is stated by some, pretending to know, that the reservation 
consists of some five, thousand acres of land more than Uncle 
Sam is entitled to’ ‘hold by law, for such @purpose., It will 
shortly. be surveyed, and if such proves to be the case, another 
Kansas scramble | for, land. will be the consequence, fe 
oyerplus if there should be.any, will be very valuable, 

_ Fort Leavenworth affords a fine market for the farmers with- 
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in an area of. thirty miles, for the sale of their ‘farm products, 
which always commands a good price. Hay and. grain, vast 
quantities of which is always required forthe use of, the posts, 
and supplies of trains destined for Fort Riley, New. Mexied, 
Fort Kearney, Fort Laramie, Oregon, Utah, and Oalifornia. . 
This post undoubtedly will be kept up for a nuniberof years. 
Forts are to be established, one between: Kearney and Laramie; 
others in the Rocky Mountains and Salt Lake Valley; and this 
is the most favorable point for sending supplies to these frontier 


posts. 
After leaving Leavenworth, ' for about seventy-five miles the 


country at.the time our train passed through it was yery, thinly 
settled; only an occasional honse or aquatter’s foundation was 
to be seen in any direction, but the land for about one hundred 
miles appeared very favorable for cultivation, consisting gen- 

erally of a rich black loam thronghont the whole ‘distance, to 
Big Biue—a beautiful river with a swift, steady current,, At 
the Blue, there was a small settlement containing a few houses, 


perhaps five oF six, then called Marysville, but the next year, on 
our return, denominated the rather high-sounding, oriental 
name of Palmetto City; bat there*was no Visible change in thé 
here, such as it is; but the ' . 
principles adopted by it; I was unable: 
eommodity or article of traffic:here, 
consisted in the manufactere’ und! sale of ‘twist -villaitious 
whisky.. Fuel, as we apptoached Fort Kearney, became ‘quite 
starce, as also did: water; although ‘by arranging our marches 
into distances to suit;'we were enabled for'neither, At 
a distance of twelve miles ftom: Fort Keartiey’ we struck the 
Platte River, which runs through *valley‘of: picturesque may- 
nificenee; and is a-wide and rapid stréam ;'but.I never obser; 
it to be over four feet deep in any place thrdughout, and 
moving mass ‘of pare sand. The valley prodig 

grass, as wonld be eonjectared from land 
overflow and irrigation it is{ but the most 
of the eopntry is the great amount: of''s 
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earth; and it abounds to # greater or less extent from where we 

grack Platte River! to. Oamp Scott. In the vicinity ‘of Sweet 

: - Water River there were a number of small lakes, which being 

- dried up,saleratus, tothe depth of a foot, could be found in 

_ many parts of them, which proved a great desideratum to us 

or making ‘bread, and for that purpose was — — in 


OHAPTER II. 


Fort made by at Fort 
Kearney“Vast Heérds of Buffalo—The Haunts of these Ani- 
Plains—Seasons—Scenery between Forts Karney 
‘and Laramie—Oourt House Rock—Scott’s Bluffs—Devil’s 
Rocks—Hills of ‘the Pisins Chimney 


Fort Kearney, three hundred calles from sita- 
ated on Platte River, was.an insignificant military post at the 
4ime of our expedition, bytsince the starting of it, the Govern- 
ment' of the United States,has caused considerable additions and 
improvenients to be made to this important point. We journey- 
| ed for several days,after leaving Fort Kearney ‘through vast 
: herds of buffalo. | And here it may ‘not be inappropriate to give 
a short description of the haunts of this eccentric animal: For 
miles upon.miles there is no forest or tree, except here and — 
there-near some rivulet or watercourse, you may discern a soli- 
tary cotton. tree, or a few decayed trunks of the same, Here 
you will -always-find the buffalo herd!in great quantities; and 
‘thus it:is:-for:a distaned ofseven hundred. miles‘or mora, Truly 
is is ‘a Sahara, desert on our fertile: land; but unlike ‘the 
slifie soil.of Arabia. God has blessed us with seasons and — 
patileayes this vast expanse open to the husbandman, 
him a rich harvest) for his energy and indus- 
» we here miet we were enabled to supply 
ith fresh meaty besides leaving much ‘to 
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satisfy the ravenous wolves, great numbers of which we saw, 
comprising’ ¢very variety to’ be found here. Between Forts 
Kearney atid Laramie the magnificent scenery is unsurpassed, 
probably unequalled, in the world. From what is called Court 

House Rock, by Chimney Rock, on to Scott’s Blaffs or Devil’s . 
Gap, there is an opacity in the mountains at onte grand and 
sublime, through which one team,can scarcely pass: at a time. 
Here indeed the mighty works of our Creator is readily recog- 
nized. On the left,is a beautiful’ panorama of Pietured Rocks, 
far excelling in size and magnificence the Pictured Rocks of 
the Mississippi. ‘Here are cities, towers, mounds, and fortifica- 
tions, formed by’ Nature’s master hand. Here I will give a 
short description of the hills of the plains, of Platte River. ~ As 


yan. these hills from the cast, the first object that pre- 
sents itself to, your yiew, is Court-House Rock, which is an 
exact, counterpart of the Federal Capitol at Washington, — 
standing out, isolated and alone, on the prairie; and also 
seme miles beyond in the distance is seen the lofty pile called 
Chimney Rock, alone in its grandeur, towering towards the 
heavens,. Some years ago lightning is supposed to have struck 
this hill, whereby about one-half of it was dissevered, The In- 
dians and mountaineers who beheld this catastrophe, aver that 
masses of rock and earth were hurled to the distance of two or 
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8 
ow idor de ee adheres miles; and the remarks here of 
event may not be uninteresting. One 
declared. half the hille were swallowed 
another, that the rocks. were dent 
in two: -—but the most ridiculous opin- 
ton te of the Indians, who * 
tively’ aasert that the rotk grew to 
such height above'the surface of the 
that the méon once came in’ 
othe shape. of a powder horn—caught 
(the top and. breke| it aeunder in the 
middle! strange and heterogenous 
_, conclusion I must admit, but no n’im- 
porte. And now commences a succes- 
sion of grand and beantiful views. 
Here indeed nature has been prodigal; 
upon miles present one great 
(hain of latidseape, the most grand 
and magnificent to imagine; appearing at times on approach- 
ing them in the distance, like cities of the fairy world dropped 
down. from the hesygus on this yest ilimitalile expance of 
plain; at other pointa they .remind one of a sepulchral grave- 
of bygone ages, Causing sad and-solitary teflections on those 
who mayhap lie betieath, ..Hiere may rest the remains of nations 
unknown at the present time, warriors, philosophers, sages, and 
- chieftains, of perhaps a great and noble race. Here and there 
stand one cliff towering above another like the Fo seen of 
Egypt or temples of old in oriental they “all 
appear perfect as nature left them, arched and frettéd a8 though 
a master architect had Hlesigned the whdle. At other points the 
_ appearance resemble that of a stern old fortress, constracted on 
the plains below, whose impregnability’ ‘not ‘doabted: 
‘Here and there raises up toward the heavets a mgged yet stb: 
lime gld tower, reminding” one of thé unfinished Babel’ of 
Shinar. The is traly complete, ahd fer inflés: it 
tinues, ever varying and ever beautiful. “The variety of forms 
here go attractive and so suggestive of thé power of the Creator, 
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is produced by the action ‘of the rains. and storms, which at 
times are of the most violent and terrifie nature upon these 
open plains. Nature in her wild and angry moods is the arch- 
itect who constructs these mysterious looking cities; who builds 
up these wonderful temples, towers, ae battlements. In the 
storm alone, and not in the ounstiiis: ‘she hews out her wild 

majestic forms, and figures from the plisot hills these romantic 
objects; tn, thunder, lightning, and in rain, she does her 
handisrork, and the Storm King slumbers in sweet repose in the 

nlaces thus formed by her powerful and megning hand. She 
it is who wreaths his lightnings like flery serpents around their 
tottering outlines; she it is’ who destroys.as she builds ; when 
the rains and floods descend, the house she. thus builds stands 
not, for the foundation thereof is sand and can ‘not resist the 

watery element. These grand and magnificent views continue 

for miles:tmtil you approach the river Platte continually in- 
creasing in height,’ When’ you arrive at this river there is 
what is denominated the Devil's Gap; but. whether this distin- 
guished persoriage ‘had aught to do with the engineering or 
constructing of the road eut throagh the mountains here, I did 
not learn; certain it is, if such was-the case, he intended a rail- 
road should’ pass heresome day, as the gap is perfectly level. 
Here it is that the Cheyenne Indians—the most hostile nation on 
the American continent towards the Federal Government—live, 
roaming almost with unlimited ‘sway. ‘They are notorious for 
their innate dislike of traders or indeed’ any white man, murder- 
dering all those who-are unfortunate enough to venture out in 
small parties. 111857 there was a small party of 
but with very littlesuccess, 

Laramie, as @ military post, is a place of considerable. 
ante, originally owned! by the Sioux nation, a tribe now friendly 
w Pederad Here’ ‘the ascent: to 
the Rocky Mountains, where, 'a stranger not apprised that'they 
were ‘about to aseend them, they would scarcely know it, as they 
wotld perceive hardly: dn}tiing worthy of note, except a sud- 
den change’ in{the climate and a presence of aninials and rep. 


“ tiles; not seen in the United States, until they: - in sight of 
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Wind River Mountains.» These will readily be observed by their 
snowy caps, which is worn by them ‘the long year round. 


| 


OHAPTER I, 


Great South Pass of the Rocky Mountains—The Pacific Springs 
—Mountain Scenery very Magnificent—Sweet Water River 
and Independence Rock—The Mormons—Endeavor to Cause 
a Stampede—The disguise of the Mormons —Burning of 
Wagon Trains—Want of Energy of Some of the Military 
Officers—Destruction of Military Stores and Provisions by 
the Mormons—Ool. Johnson’s Arrival and meen 

_ Route of the Mormons—Fort Bridger. 


I must here admit, I was rather agreeably. surprised to, find 
the Great South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, of which I had 
heard so much ‘said, it being a plain of about ten miles wide, 
having a most beautiful road for nearly the whole distance, 
Here then, let me describe what is called. the Pacific Springs, 
‘which are the great dividing waters, emptying as they do into 
the Atlantic and Paeific Oceans, The mountain scenery here 
is truly beautiful—-magnificent—unexcelled perhaps in the uni- 
verse; rocks are piled upon rocks in one heterogenous mass, 
like remnants left from a gigantic city, after some sudden con- 
vulsion of nature. At the crossing of Sweet’ Water River we 
find amongst other objects of interest the famons Independence 
Rock, whereon are engraved thousands of ‘autographs of visi- 
tors and others resorting to this, place for various reasons. 
But what I.coneeive will be the most interesting portion’ of 
this little work/will be the Mormons themselves. ‘The first, ap- 
pearanee of these infatuated mortals before us was at Willow 
Springs, where we arrived.in October 1857. On observing 
our approach | they endeavored to stampede by firing 
their guns in the direction of the Tenth Infantry, but which 
proved of little success, as but a very few of our animals got 
away, and those that did were easily retaken the morning fol- 
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lowing. The Mormons ‘here passed the several commands in 
small parties, claiming to be returning from California, but at 
Green River they threw off all disguise, and sought not to’ cloak 
their intentions, where they burned three’ of our provision and 
baggage trains. And I must in justice here remark, that but 
for the want of energy, and decision, on the: part of those 
officers in command at this time, this calamity may have been 
obviated. Our loss on this occasion was considerable and was 
felt severely throughout the division; depriving us as it did of 
all our salt, a great portion of our meat, bread, tools, axes, and 
other implements necessary for such an expedition;-and they — 
pursued our march with a degree of tact and perseverance that 
to us seemed a little astonishing—stealing our animals or any 
thing else they could lay ‘hands on, until that efficient and tal- 
ented officer, Ool.” Johnson “arrived with his dragoons, when 
they dispersed at once, th. | some nee of their plunder be- 
hindthem. 

than any wherd else during’ the ‘campaign as we had no 
horses to | oppose against their ‘ponies. prior tothé arrival of" Col. 
Johnson, but finding eventually they were overpowered they 
procesiied at once to Fort Bridger, where they set fire to the 
buildings contained within the Fort and entirely consumed 
them; and as though they could carry their demoniacal fary no 
farther, they proceeded to fire the grass for miles along our 
route, but in this they had' very little success. On our arrival 
we encamped abont.a mile from Fort Bridger, where there was 
abundance of wood and grass. _ 

Fort Bridger is, rather a small fortification, having heen 
originally intended for. the protection of the trdders frequent- 
ing the plains, but nevertheless it has very substantial walls 
and answers the purpose of an, inland military post well 
enough. ‘The walls are built of smal] cobble stone, well laid up 
with lime and mortar, abont eighteen feet high, and about one 
hundred feet square; inside is a fine place for military and 
commissary stores, and.in whichyall such are kept... A fortifica- 
tion was constructed on the east and west corners, on which a 
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field-piece was placed for its defense. In a short time after our 
arrival in November, 1857, we were snugly encamped, al- 
though we had beautifal weather in Fort Bridger, which was 
made our winter quarters, and our animals were all sent a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles to be herded, en 
| 


OHAPTER IV. 


Governor and Judge Eckels in 
High prices of Provisions—Desolation of our Route here— 
Dead horses, oxen, &c.—Great expense of this Expedition to 

Government: of Salt—Dtah Indians bring some to 

“ Camp—Exorbitant Prices asked for this Article—Brigham 

~ Young sends in some—Which is considered a Subterfuge, 
' &c.—The Intention to move on to Salt Lake—Messengers 

sent to Mexico to purchase Mules, Horses, &e., &e, 


At this time, the Governor’ Jadgo (Rekels) 
were at Fort Bridger dispensing and administering law as the - 
| 
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case required, ina small Qourt House, constructed of loga for 
that purpose. Sutlera—-we had four in eamp who retailed 
their merchandize at enormons; prices compared with those of 
the happy homies:we left; but when the expense of transporting 
this merchandize, hither, and the many severe losses, (in the 
shape. of animals killed, stolen, and. so, forth,) is taken: into 
consideration, I presume, their profits were not very usorious or 
considerable. Our ronte-here from Laramie was indeed desolate 
and discouraging, being strewn with dead. horses, oxen, &c., 
whose carcasses emitted a pntrescent odor anything but inviting, 
and furnishing at once a proof sufficient to convince the most 
fastidious, of the: enormous loss and expense this expedition has 
been to the United Statés Government, and the result of which 
has yet to be seen. The greatest inconvenience we experienced 
at this time. was the want. of salt; all our supply of this article, 
as before related, having been, destroyed. Some Utah Indians 
came along provided with wall quantities; but they asked such 
an exorbitant price (viz. $8,00 per i.) that it was preposterous 
for any of us to expect the-commissary to pay it; and God 
_ knows we were ill provided to make such a pitithose ourselves. 

Subsequently the sanctimonious’ Brigham sent a few pack 
animals loaded with this commodity, accompanied with his 
blessing on the poor Gentiles; but his emissaries were peremp- 
torily escorted by a guard beyond the line of picquets with the 
rather inconsolablé | promise oy if he presumed to send another 
‘embassy of that nature without a flag of truce, its introduction 


to a hempen.,repe may prove discouraging, rather than other- ~ 
wise, to his. saintly prerogative; and this I approved in every 
Pespect, as, my cortyietion at) the time was, (and I have seen 
nothing since to change that conviction)—that they were noth- 
ing but spies ; and the salt.sent by them was a mere subterfuge 
to gain an entrance, and some 
matter, 

The intention st this time. was to move the 
Salt Lake City, if the means could be got to do so; and for this 
‘purpose méssengers }were sent-to Mexico, a distance of 600 miles, 
to obtain a supply of: horses, mules, &c., while the'Saints de- 
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clared their determination to resist to the last man; but this 
threat was considered by all of us rather premature. The dis- 


tance to Salt Lake City from this point was 118 miles, and we 


were informed that throughout the whole of this vast Valley 


not one. Gentile remained at this time, having all been driven 


out by the Mormon populace. It was a matter that could not 
be looked upon in a free‘christian country with apathy. I had 
heard and read of the brigandage ‘of Spain; Italy, and Mexico, 
and their murderous oppression of secta; of the uninstructed 
barbarians of Siberia and ‘Zealand—but ‘for white men of the 


- anglo-saxon origin to assume the heathenish apostacy of @ sect, 


(I can’t call it a religion,) arrogating to itself thé sole, and only 
church of that Omnipresent God under the basest of systems 
—is, 1 am sure, withont a parallel in the history of the chris- 


tian’ race. But theyhave assumed 'the'garb of Heaven to serve 
the Wicked One; and their nefarious ‘traffic as robbers of the 


Our Encampment—Winter Provisions 
Scaree—Six upon Four—Utahs, Banacke, and. Shoshonies 
—The Mountaineers and Traders—Squaw Wives of the 
Mountaineers. —Confession of a Mountaineer very interesting. 


Bese encamped for the winter, and @ few'retarks on the 
discomforts of camp life may not be: uninteresting.’ Our pro- 
visions were on the decline, and it behodved us ‘to exercise the 
greatest economy in order to sustain onrselves’ throughout the 
winter, for this purpose we were cut down ‘to’ about six upon 
four, to use:@ nautical term, namely: six men ‘had to stibsist 
upon what in more favorable times would be allowed to four, 
and thas.we werd enabled t long and dréary 
winter. 

Tha Bhoacks, and 


another “tribe tiamed ‘Shoshonies or They are‘ al Of 
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15. 
decitledly diagnating. in itheir habits and sppearance, and 


I can say nothing to the contrary of any other band we met 


throughout our march across the plains... But there is yet an- 
other class of people, whom in my opinion far outstrips the In- 
dian in. depth, dishonesty, and sinister design—I refer to the 
mountaineers or traders. These are a class who associate them- 

selves with the, Indians, having fora coneabine, a squaw, 
some of them, God. knows, hideous to behold... They possess 
themselves in. varions.ways of this commodity, but the general 
method of acquigition.is by. purchase;.a pony will invariably 
command a good Jooking article, varying in age from fourteen 
years to about thirty; they of eourse have.to do all the drudge- 
ry; and work, walking) often miles heavily Jaden, while their 


liege lord takes his ease om the pony or mule, And here I will | 


digress a little;to relate ap agcount of one of these individual’s 


history, which I'am confident, from his apparent penitenne.sied 
the good character and standing he now, ia, not un- 


true, Hesaids,.. 


was born and.rsised in the State of New. 3 York, st alittle 
town called Ithaca. ‘My. parents, though not wealthy, were com- 


fortable in circumstances, being possessed of a neat little farm 
with all the necessaries of this life. My father gave. me a good 


circnmstances, generally got, and which have answered 
all purposes, bad I made good use of ite, My father did intend 
and offered often to afford me every means to finish my educa- 
tion by a. collegiatecoursé of studies, but my, forte was not 
this, way. About, this, time am eyent occurred which decided 
- my fate for life, one which L.eyer since had, good cause to re- 
gret, and for which I) am traly penitent. Certain it is that the 
anguish of the heart and sufferings.of the, inward soul, the 
tormenting stings known only to myself, have, been sufficiently 
severe to atone for the few moral crimes I. was led to commit. 
‘When I was just,merging into my, twentieth year, I was like 
most other young country men, fond of frequenting dances and 
other evening pastimes, which, had become unusually common 
vat.this pime in and about Ithaca, all of which may be very in- 
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nocent in themselves, bué which,'I feel convinced, are baneful in 
the extreme in their influences on many young persons, and from 
my position‘and my father’s standing, I was'a welcome guest ‘at 
all of such! convivials; and seldom missed an opportunity of 
attending one of these parties, As a natural consequence I re- 
quired considerablé mieans to defray the expenses: ‘The ‘sup- 
plies afforded by my too indulgent parents were, after some 
good advice, entirely stopped. I, admonished of my own in- 
dulgence in these pleasures, and of the probable consequences of 
giving away to this frequenting of, company, ‘and the conse- 
quent coniiection with idle and vicious equaintances, I must 
necessarily form: All was fectingly urged, no reproach, no 
harsh words-——all kindness. Would to God I had listened; but 
during all this time my evil genus was at work. By sseockates 
were of a class that were daily working my ruin and destrac- 
tion; and the desire of my dear parents that I’ should prepare 
for some honorable profession or pursuit for my liveli- 
hood, was listened to with a degree of disgust’ atid ‘anguish. 
At this ‘time, it is ‘trae, 1 was not in want of troney. I was 
dressed well, after the style of my confederates of course, bat 
how was all this‘obtained? In ‘0 other than a nefarious man- 
ner. It cameeasy,'and in like manner it was lavishly équander- 
ed. From this time forward ‘I ‘seldom’ wént home) ‘becanse 
having plenty of teans, and as I knew I was-under suspicion 
at my father’s honée, (oh! foolish boy!) and I of course thought 
only of the’ sinful’ pleasures of the day.’ ‘Reproofs or advice 
stung me fo ‘the quick, and to avoid these, knowing how I de- 


served them, I absented myself as much’ as’ possible. My asso- 


ciates now were'no other than a band of counterfeitérs, some ‘of 
whom, as I afterwards discovered, would hesitate 

mission of ‘no ¢rimé' td’ serve their own ends. ‘Here perhaps 
may not inappropriately narrate how I became acquainted with 


‘this notorious gatig of ‘swindlers. About half dozen miles 


from Ithaca there dwelt man who kept ‘a’ tavemm, at which 


‘were in the winter months frequently held these sodial gather- 


ings, more commonly called'“‘ frolios ;” social: they ‘may be’ but 
damnable in their influences on both male and female ‘they most 
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assuredly are. . It was on one of these occasions,,that I called 
in through the day, and was informed of.the approaching danee 
that night.; The landlord, of course. . very, insinuatingly,.re- 
quested me, to, jyin the; party, andj.on my, zeplying: I could 
not do so, he urged me to tell him the reason xery, strenuously. 
And I frankly told .him, that, my father, hadjzefnged to farnigh 
me money for such purposes, :.. Wherenpon;he replied, that need 
pot bean obstacle, it would. make no. difference;.he said he 
chad plenty, and J,could, -baye as, much, as 1,required. told 
him I could not contemplate a loan, as I had not.the,means, of 
returnitig replied again, that, I need not,tronble. myself 
about that. He thereupon, invited, me to, drink) sling with 
him. I did so, and jsmoked and we subse- 


-quently had two,or three more drinks. 
Iam thas particular ip, this pare tri aanvation, in onder 
to show how, and in what manner, my, ,aequaintanec with this 


. After having drank thus freely, I made up, my mind to stop 
that evening; and on my telling S—=, the landlord--my intention, 
jhe took his’ pocket-boak. out and sanded, me;three. dollars, ask- 
ing me if that. would, be sufficient, remarking, if it, was not, I 
could have here took.out.a, roll of bills, of apparent- 
ly-all of: the; denomination, of fives, saying,.with, a; knowing 
wink, and,Jook, here’s some, ‘Whereupon. he handed, me one, 
-and I remarked.it was)rather pretty, money..; He, replied, ‘ Yes, 
it goes off first,xate;’..I now courprehended; him,: with. -amaze- 
ment and’ some,degree of horror—fearfyl to affront him, and 
more fearful yet..te jrold'the money,, Had.I agted on my. firet 
impnise thea—had I house instantly, and. returned to 
my dear father’s, house, what, along career..of misery and woe 
would have, been; spared, my beloved .parents and friends. ; 
long and sad, life of misery, and danger would have been spar 
myself, and; I, should noy-have been a respectable member of 

society—moying in a. circle, of social friends, beloved, and re- 
spected, perhaps blessed. with happy. home,of my, own, with 
children around my table, to comfort and_bless. my aged parents, 
But, to.return : had another gling,and a lunch, 


é 


hy 


fleet. “The” 


‘at! which’ ‘bottle of gin; and thus: time: was 
ofthe” money -was again brought on the 
tapie;' and he"took’ some more, and’ says, ‘Here, take a 

ttle it, “hotGne ‘refuses it; can be no harm in 
we it cai hot’ ‘from gentine, take this,’ handing me 
ig at the same: time, ‘come, try your luck.’ 


T still retaited the titres he Had given me at first, which I offer- 
“ed hitt 


» said Thad better keop them, in-case the 


fives! sho to be refused! remarking, * You will then 


pay for whiat you ‘call for.’ By this time'we 
fad quite familiar friends; in fact, cronies. Here we 


‘wete-the did-sinnér, and ‘myself; just embarking on a. voyage 
of ctimé—the sequel to which has yet'to beseen. But I trust 
I am convinced of the horrors attending ‘the commission of 
honest, Wises man. 

The afternoon passed off agreeably, 
the* young’ folks together—a jovial’ party; truly, I being 
in possession of the collaterals, proposed treating some 
of my young’ 'friends—did 60, and tendered him the 
three dollar f got‘ from him. ‘He: returned it, saying he 
could not make the change, giving-me a sly: glance, reaching 
out’ his: hand for: the other; asking; ‘Have you nething else?’ 
‘replied: others are fives;’ to which he remarked, Per- 
haps some of the boys can change it?’ ‘One young: man there- 
upon Btepped:up, took ‘one of the fives, andgave me small bills 
for thé cotititerfeit, ‘and I, of course, paid for the liquor, and 

cigars for all that wae: in the room,’ ete two shangers 
traveling, called and’ staid for the-night.. invited them 
to drink with the rest, which they did; and; seeing the money I 
had proposed’ to ‘exchange, was. Eastern money—in which 
direction they were traveling—they ‘were rather desirous‘ of 
making an exchange; to which I consented; of course; and I 
thus possessed ‘fifteen dollars in' good western current 
bills, which. remained’ in my hands unchanged. Of. course I 
felt elated at my success, and came to the fatal conclusion that 
I would try my luck again in the same way. The next day—as 
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I remained it 
fine; did I not tell yan! No trouble—no danger whatever.’ He. 
then, proposed to let me.have more, and, we, would divide. the 
profits, to which ,I readily assented. “He then handed me forty . 
dollars of the same kind of bills, which I started for 
Ithaca, in eompany with S--— 

On. arriving -. in  fown. we, deere. fo. pad 
getting out, we went in the saloon, and Jr oysters 
and something to ‘drink, gave. in, payment 
one of the bills, and recayved -change,. then pro. . 
ceeded ‘to a store aud bought sonic. sutellg which was 


algo paid, for @rith another of these, ‘spurjo papers, and was 
received, and the change given without the slightesb hesitation. 


he 


bill, with a small surplus, to, fie good, I then told had 
made up my mind to go home, but to which arrangement he 
objected, urging me ‘to accompany him, and after some pérsua- a 
sion I consented, ‘and remained at his house. Here I was 
feasted ; ; anything 1 wanted was at my command, at no cost. 
Drinka, cigars, board, &e., all free, This certainly was al 
life of a gentleman ; but at ‘what a gacrifice! 2 ’ 
After making. division of the chrrent, fands, I started for an- 
other town not far distant, in which I was well ‘acquainted, and, 
getting supplied to the tune of $200, I commenced operations. 
ust I bought a horse of a traveller, tor which I gave $80 of the. 
_ I then passed ‘at various places, about $50 more, when 

for another village, and passed the remainder. On 
my return to S——’s house—for I had now made. this my head- 
quarters—he congratulated me on my: success, and flattered me 
_ very much on my appearance and abilities, The next day we 
sold the horse I had bonght, for $100, to. & man from New . 
York. As he paid for the horse i in $20 bills, I presented one of 
my fives, to him, and asked him if he could give me small bills 
for it, perceiving that he had several. He took. the bill in his 
hand, and after examésning it ‘closely, and scrutinizing me a 
little, he turned, and with a searching glance said: ‘ Young 
man, where did you get this?” T told him I received it in 
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change when I bought thé horse. “He said that‘it was 
terfeit. ‘ You ‘mustBe Cautions, wir,” safe the, at the 
time returning’ ‘ind’ thé bill’  sottie surprise, ‘anid 
turned it ‘to py potket. ‘This had “téndéndy’to dainpén my 
courage for'a While: bat S— ‘assured ime ‘the pétitleman was 
broker from New York, and was ‘well ‘acqnainted! ‘with tnohey, 
which relieved my qualms a little; But ‘St I Believed flifs man 
suspected the, S—— and I ‘divided the 
began to feel myselftof- some T Was envied by alt’ 
the young men in the Vicinity. Being of plenty. of 
money, which T “with a hand, (the spurious’ of 
course,) as the more I spent the more was 
welcome guest at all the hotels, one of the best customers _ 
thoy had.” va) 
Thos busines’ went on for 
and myself continuing to make equal division of thé 


profits, ‘and he supplying with ‘the. “paper, whéhever 


needed any. ‘No allusion was, by him, « ever mate of any accom: _ 
plice, until one ‘night, about | the ‘middle of’ which, two mef 
called at the house, and after a long conference’ between 
and them, they departed. A part. of their conversation I had * 
overheard from where I lay. I had heard enough to convin 
me they were horse thieves, and were then on their way to 
secrete a horse some two miles from the town, ‘with a man p te 
should no more have spspected than m own father: bat having 
overheard the arrangement, I could not doubt the intention of 
all hands con¢erned. After they had left the house I got up and 
told S—— what Thad overheard, At. first he appeared discon: : 
certed, but goon. recovered his usual wonted com sure, “and - 
“paid, ‘Yes, they’ are one of us.’ T ‘replied that I dia not 
what cotinection they had with’ me. He said ‘they were. 
in the same business as ourselves, and. that they had not stolen 
the horses "they were about to secrete, but had received them’. 
from other parties for that purpose, ‘until the ‘bearch was 2 it 
over, but he conjured mé to keep this a. Profound secret; to 
, which I, of course, Was ‘Measure: ‘to’ comply, and 
" promised him I would not-teveal’ the fact. “He then became a 
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little more communicative, and promised, me. that . in a, short 
time, he would introduce me, to some 0 of these. gentlemen, who 
among -oth er, and sold the money I 
had been _ciren lating ‘on the benefit. of the whole, | 
jin a few. days, three men, habited i in, the costume of gentlemen, 
rived at our hots with jewelry, and other ‘ fixens to 
take,” and I wasdal ly in ced to them by my ‘cidevant S—, as 
a young aspirant to tl brotherhiood of their fracernity. 
Ans in ig i troduction he did 1 ngt neglect to elate to them 
how ex haa ps what an . adept, in t he passing | of 
their sparfous paper, | ptoved, inyself; holding ,oat i in the | 
most thetorical ‘manner, t e, h gh expectations he. entertained of 
future SUCCESS 5 embellishing his, hgrangue with a degree of 
oratory, that no. donbt caused him 3 gratification, immaginable 
to I presume the rest of his hearers, until interrupted 
by 6 ne v f the ar ho observed that on. the recommen- 
dation of the. veritable who ‘was to be responsible for 
my fidelity, i. might, be admitted as one of the society. S— 
here ct came forward, and di ared his readiness, to do this cheer- 
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and cigars Were, “now, which , were passed round 
freely, and, of, which we all partook., Ap. hour, perhaps, was 
passed i in this manner, during which;time) had ample opportu; 
nities to observe my new made acquaintances, They were all 
three dregsed, +4 most fashionable style; gold. watches, 
chaing, pins, &e., Jere, the. order of the day, One, of them 
who appeared to be the, principal. spokesmian, was aman of fine 
personal appearance ; large, robust, but yet genteel. The other 
man of about. size, with the air and appearance 
of a gentleman, e third was, on the contrary, altogether 
different, and I scarcely. know how to properly describe him. 
had an expression of ‘countenancé that Was, at once painful 
and disgnsting to me, and I presume to any one of a mind any 
way discriminating, “You would know that you. were in the 
presence of a cold. blooded villain, There was that sinister, sub- 
tle, revengeftl, stiakelike’ look, small, round eyes of a 
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brown tint, buried de ti his cadaverons face, and he ‘appeared 


to regard me with a malicious grin, that before nor since I can 
safely assert, I have never seen, equall et hel and my opinion of 
him proved too true, as the sequel will ereafter show, S—— 


now remarked that it was time we proceeded to 
or this 


said: ‘I repeat, ages that I will be Fesponsibl 
young man’s integrity.’ Wherenpon the principal o the three 
bid us to arise and he would explain to me the requirements of 
each one of the members. Th the first place, I yas required to 
make a solemn affirmation, by repeating after him the words he 
was about to say, ‘to which I, of assented, ‘and which 
being gone through, I was requested “a take a small ‘and very 
sharp blade, which he handed me, and make | an incision as near 
my heart as possible, and with the blood cross niyself across the 
Dreast, which ceremony was performed by. me with some degree 
of apparent seriousness. But I could not ‘consider this, or an 
other obligation, binding in any sense. One of the main ati 
ulations was, if any one of the members should get into Ae 
culty, if necessary for his acquittal, T was to depose to pnythip 
that would exonerate or release him; also, to pay my share 0 
any subscription for his defense, ‘stmmoning of witnesses, &e. 
After this ceremony was ended we repaired to. thé bar. ‘Toom, 
where the conversation became general, “but moatly on business 
of the. profession. ‘Here | I learhed they were, at this time, on 
business of considerable importance. Circulating their cprrency 
among the mediums, S—— and myself received from them 
ue 000, for which we paid $275. They now took their depar- 
ture, saying they were going to Canada to visit the brethren. 
They had not proceeded many rods from the honse when s— 


hailed’ them, and asked if they ot fi something: 
he 


They replied they believed not. knew they had 
They had not taken the parting prey He said : Som 
and come in, “In the meantime "siproactlng” ‘them, and whi 
they were walking towards the house, S—— was talking to 
them in a low under tone. After we had all drank, one of 
them says: ‘Come go along with us, try your luck; we 
will introduce you to some of the friends.” T fepliet that 1 had 
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some business to do that would prevent me. §—— called:me. 
on one side, ‘and said: Why can’tyou go?. You can take ‘as: 
much as you and bay some horses or cattle-any 
thing; you know be satisfied.’ I looked ‘at ‘him with ome 
. degree of amazement, and told him I ‘couldnot go. I could 
not help remarking to him that [ thought ‘he had his share’of. 
effrontery, in expecting to make a ‘tool of me ‘for his own per-: 
sonal advantage, at such a risk on my’pait too; and I told the. 
confederates again, that 1 could not 
stances, whereupon they:pfoceeded on their journey, 

After they had departed, 8—— said ‘he was sorry I'could | 
accompany them, and become acquainted with some of the other 
associates, and as we had plenty of nioney now, we might-have 
made a good thing of it” I replied ‘that we might as well 
have an understanding at once. I have been dividing. the 
profits of our nefarious’ business with you; whilst :I alone am 
responsible and: amenable to the laws: for: the results of these 
transaction? and crimes, while yon receive one-half the proceeds. 
and incur no risk, and yet you have the impudence to ask me. 
to continue in these practices, and that too in a province, you 
well know, as an acéessor, either before or after the fact, you 
are invninerable to the laws thereof; and to be candid with you, 
I have concluded to remain in this position no longer.’ He: 
saw the game was up; and he remarked that we might work. 
around home a little longet, ‘and then go off together. L.ob-, 
served I thought I had played long enough, that I believed I: 


that kind of money in that part of the country., 

That night I went and stayed with one of my friends, @hotold: 
me that a gang of horse thieves and counterfeiters infested ‘the: 
country, aud that I was suspected of belongitig to:them, and that. 
my character was entirely lost by associating myself with them as 
much as I had. This of copree gave me great uneasiness, and. I 
candidly told him I should. go with them no more; and sin/ 
gular to relate, that very night the horse thieves were routed:in 
a manner that will be admitted,: was rather extraordinary. | 


‘That night two men brought threo horses to S——’s house, and 
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from) thence-they were conducted to, the';old, place of conceal-. 
ment... Shortly, after, their pursuers, arrived and galled at the, 
house, and enquired if any horses, desctibing them, had been. 
seen passing that way... Of coutse hedenied all knowledge of any; 
thing, but:while,tlicy, were in copversation,on the sub-|, 
ject, one-of the horses, rode by one of the men in pursuit, got loose, 
and ranoff, followed the apimal, and.strange to relate, 
traced ‘bind to.the idertical stable,where the stolen, horses were 
concealed. :.The' actions of ‘lierse do. singular that, 
they to'make strict search around: the stable. 
The horse.appeared. to want tego no fayther, and they, ultimately 
heard moise, which, causdd. them ..totake down \some of the; 
boards} on ithe side of: the stable, when le! a place had -been ent: 
ittothe shay: bafficiently three: animals, and; 
oné; of these: was.a horse that was,mated: td/the one which had’ 
ram away, land had been! the -cause The, 
purstiers thereupon returned ‘and jarrestiel: the two: thieves; and: 
the farmer; (who. bad sovingeniously secreted them. -They were’ 
all:tried and convicted fdr this offence, ad I aftérwards learned.: 
udtearing from y.young: pected of: this? 
-connectidn, determined ‘to! leave, least for the: present; and, 
for saw. quick as | could, ‘dnd requested: 
portiomof the spurious money) and made’ known to him my! 
intention; He tolt me |hevintended the: same, and) was: 
going east; I-had! better go with him im: 
andwe couldiwork togetheri:!. We 'therefore: 
thade division, apd to: meet at; acstated (time and 
place. I will now relate,/as) briefly:as) possible: my eventful: 
cateerin the State: \.We, met, aecording : to, promise, and 
travelled, ‘bit together, arranged ‘oun meetings at; 
certaihplaees; generally where one of,,our, associates, lived, in, 
ordensto prevent euspicione:.At Schenectady, was! arr. 
résbed and, was committed to.jail for passing ¢dunterfeit momey.; 
As'many here,| they. sdon, effected his re-) 
lesish, by-bribing-a sot of:the Sheriff. Our next field-ef. opera-, 
tiona;wae New Yorks); Here al] went op fincly for atime... 
hbd.connected himself in some way witha livery stable. Thad 
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dove a considerable basiness, and:1 finally got;straightened ap 
for banking without:a,charter. did not; however remain long 
in durance, for, §——r,came, to my .rescue.... He swore she, had 
paid me the. noney,,for had, been arrested, for, some 
horses had, sold, him..;,The .conseqnence,was, was. set at 
large to, commence egain,my old business but 
make New) York my;field operations. 
I now retraced my, stops westward, avoiding. 
other points where was known, as much as possible, until finally 
I arrived.at Buffaloy, where I met, with, many members of the fra, 
ternity. I did, not,step here long, however, but continued my, 
routeon to Ohjo,:,,On myarrival at Cleaveland,| found plenty of 
the members of the fraternity, and among them, to any great as- 
tonishment,, my, old, friend S——, who. had .emignated, hither 
and was carrying, om sthe business rather extensively, mainly 
from the property of g-lonely, widew and The 
by some stratagem,,,be,induced mamy hime. 
the time of my sxrival in Cleveland it-had a, day, or two, pre; 
viously been made the headquarters for the men of our profession, 
and I soon discovered I was.ng stranger fo many of them, and nay, 
reputation had preceded me, asa great pxpert/in the, professio 
Here:was a righ field open for onr gperations, Michigan wild cat 
money, was current as apecie here, and banks with,high-saund- 
ing names, werg, in, some, private, rooms, at 
hotels. wood. engraving with, cprancopia, for the vigingtte, 
and other, rastic, embellishments syrronnding it, composed a note 
in appearance qpite captivatiog, in, thoge deyp. Thug you § 
with our wild’ aud. spurions PANN 
termed, ‘land, effice business”... We Rot content 
with this paying, business, It, was found necessary to make 
specie payments,’ apd for this, wesent East for mep tq 
come put, aps manafacture ‘ spurious, coip,”,, Shortly, after our 
coin manufactory, had, been in operations pretty, 
scale, too, it, oom, proved. our most, rpinons, undestaking,, aud 
tributed to some small dealers, as they were called, suchas per- 


sons keeping saloons, and men from the peor, who would 
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pass it at the hotels in their travels. Oonsequently the trail 
was‘sdon taken, and the locality of the ‘mint soon @igcovered. 
I considered’ my own safety of courée, as several arrests had 
been made, and accordingly departed from’ my associatés, and 
Cleveland, sans céremonie, One of thesé unlucky ‘wights, not 
altogether unknown to fame, had @ narrow escape from serving 
his country, for their especial ‘benefit, at the’ State wo ngs J for 
his participation in our money undertaking!’ ~~ 

In'the meantime, I directed my course Sutth;‘and finally came 
toa halt af St. Louis. ‘And here to 'my'excoeding amazement I 
dame in contact with the veritable piece of tepugnant humanity, 
who had. been introduced, with two others of fairer exteriors, at 
thé original tavein near Ithaca, ‘and ‘whose cadaverous and sin: 
ister look’ ‘have heretofore described to my utter as- 
toniéhment, ‘learned of him that he had followed me from place 
to ‘plage ‘for a long period of time, and ‘was the cause of ‘my 
arrest on several occasion’. ‘1 had also tet ‘several others of 
flié fraternity, who all hada singular disgust for this ‘green- 
eyed monster,’ and on learning his objects in haunting me and 
others of our kine, from’ place to place, they were determined to 
pay him off, which ina very short time was accomplished. We 
all’ met ‘oie evening at a saloon, and after some bandinage 
about some topic, which, however, was Of no great interest. A 
quarrel ensted, and this prince of Villains fella victim to the 
pistol of’ otie Of his confederates, ‘but of course, it was never 
known by whom. And’ ended the career of as great 
piece of human rascality ns ever breathed the pure air of ‘the 
héavens. Aftér’ this I had’ no disposition to remain fh’ the 
ranks of this nefarious band, and I sought employment that. 
would take me far from thé scenes of my youthful follies. This 
I'soon obtained in thé Fur Companies, and in their employ I 
camé here, and have remained ever since, where I hope I have 


became a wiser and a better man. But’ my history,’I am 
aware; is not dissim{lar to many, if not all, of the mountaineers 
of traders of this region and like ‘other “brave patriots," 
have Tent our for our country’s good. 
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Gaming among the al of Cal, with Dee- 
from, Washington—His Conduct, to ol. Johnson—- 
. The \Governor, and. Col, _Kane--His Popularity with the 
Mormonsri&, Short, Digsertation-.on the., Mormons—The 
Kirtland, Speculations of this. Institution, and 
Final Failape; Young and his. Policy—Finan- 
to cial.dnd-other Operations) in, Cangda—-‘‘ Bogus 


But to rettirn to my’tale.“ It’ was to'me somewhat astonish- 
‘ing’ to. ‘observe the aptitude of these’ Indians.’ As gamblers, 
they have a thiode of ‘gambling’ pectiliar to themselves, and for 
‘expertnees and sleight, would bafite the most éxperienced of our 
river gamblers." ‘Their methdd, although simple in itself, con- 
‘sists more in Inck than any ting ‘else. "They invariably oppose 
‘each’ other in ‘bands ‘oF For instance, eight, ten, ‘br a 
dozen of one tribe will oppose a corresponding number of the 
other, They dach béledt one man to guess. Then proceeds the 
game; which Consists in passing Off some trinket or article from 
“one hand to the ottier, which to win; the guessing individual must 
Be sure to be eorréct, ” This’ “of course is done alternately, and 
it often occnrs that’ thé one patty’ will win of the other every 
‘thing, even to their shirts ahd thocussitis. have often sat'and 
‘watched their proceedings in’ this game, bat never in ‘any one 
instance could T detect then change 1 the article from’ one hand 
to the other ‘bo quick and expert is their motion. And, while 
this game proceeds, they chant dall monotonons air, 

nusical. Saat 

At’ this time ‘Cdl. with 
from Washington. ‘Bat we had no authentic or édrrect infor- 
‘mation of this ‘as ‘no one ‘but ‘the Governor and himself 
of our expedition the ‘trad object of his misaion, One 
thing is ertatri, he ‘was Wery ‘teserved in’ his ‘conduet ‘to Col. 
Johnson, and appeared to'evade ‘every way he could, a contact 
with that gallint and excellent’ old’ officer.” The and 
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him were away for sétie Shettla/iSalt Lake City, and al- 
though Col. Johnson afforded such escorts as the Governor re- 
46 pass “the pidnets, yet! no one’ kriew thie object of 
Kate's ‘visit! the test of iarviews in thie city 
‘off "THis ifort By all df us hs a 
Hittle strange, especially towatds’ who in 
position, “thet! rated? next! the Governor and had 
‘Castalty happéened hint, would havé-bedn the ifticto. 


‘Tt io worth of- An work) that ‘Col. 


Kane was tind ‘the Mormons, 
and indeed the city seemed to be accessible to him; and bepras 
a.welegmed visitor any; timg;bathonght proper to pay a, visit. 
This apparent great kindness , at the hands of the Saints, to i 
Gentile, canged many seyery.obeer ations. and 
wWhat,were the objects of his frequent, visits, ie not the pr 
of. this works, to. enquire intg...' Certain it shat bis 
sympathies, were, with and;he may, here Apolination, 
that belief, for anght we 

“Hlaving, entered now, upon, the. Ahreshold, of this. 
Stable,” of priestly . corruption, and scanned. with our gl | 
the mirage ;within, deep, filthy, and, disgusting, as it isy apd 
yet with, the, design of cleansing from comb 
foundation, we, shall. djgness a little te, gather, np afew fragments 
of abomination, which, gre not found in this: delectable epistla, 
‘We will therefore, raverge our arg; gnd back. yp the stream. of 
time, to,the days of the Kirtland Bank, , This waa,an institution 
belongings as jta.stock, splely, to the Latter Day Saints, a 
the time when, they lived at Kirtland jn, Ohio, and. previons| 
to the time when they removed, or, xather like the Goths, an 
Vandals, made an irruption into Illinois. The ‘Bank had w 
kept up its eredit by, paying mate, for» Hime ike 
many others, of the same, kidney,, till, the “bearers,” pecame. 
‘Bumerous, and non-begners still Now, was, the 
time, when the people had, full.,confidence jin, the: perpetnity of 
the Bank, for, them tg; stike,,and. once they, determined: tp 
become ,the pall hearers thig. trangeendant paper machine. 
There was ong. thing, however, necessary, before the redoubtable 
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priestilootld violent Hands ot thik’ fidling of the'firet Year 
THis wie a revélattdn froth the Lord. But Smith soon had’ 
if wé are to" béliewe hith, beditise fie fitocldiméd 
thait He Wada’ fron tha’ thatthe” Kirtland’ 
would ofall thé battks’ the United Starts: That 
it ‘would that ‘att the’ follow the’ 
to catty’ his’ brandy, é tells you ‘every body else’ 
The banks Was “clided ‘the | same day 7 
goes to aévet ral ‘staltéa, taking about 
$10, 000 with! the ‘of the 
fatturs’of the babk. es Before returhitg, to pay 
off. p ity ity ‘out for'him, “Bat 
rétarned this Whs Pethin ps tob 
to endure the honors which the citizens were desirous to load’ 
“The fesdoin’ of" the tity? of at Teast ite most ‘substantial 
four ith ve tools, br "Has Been 
namad’ whe: the struck out’ 
North Porouts, "Phe ctedit of tHe: 
bank wis good: ‘Prete “Was a tel tintvést,’ anid: 
deeply did they thrust in’ the’ ‘si the’ 
was in éle lemeé Every day the drnbers 
trained w is op Dy “the whole” 
amount of'money Which they Hig’ Chadian’ ‘out! 
of. What a stimnmate® eet "of kna vee! Kifttand 

went dor wn héver eyen ‘One the The 
0 and. pall beg ters of this bank, were 
in ver ret conditigns this “one” 
| Tosses j the pt er to rio Pin, their ill- otten’ 
tion. this theif fitmous brother. shone ‘conspictions, 
like the Jesuits f Euro pe. The were, smart chongh. ‘to app ply 
each rtiember to ‘th: hich his genius inclined. 
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Turley is said to be the Arst- who ever made: a revolving pistol. 
Atany rate he could make er repair them ; and at “* bogus.” he, 
could not be surpassed. A press. was prepared, and the money, 
of zinc, &e., coated with silyer, was executed, 

inthe best style, people at large were liberally endowed, 
with it, , In short, all they could meet with, of ‘kindred spirits,. 
were pretty sure to receive ap endorsement of bogns.” ” Imi- 
tations. both of gold and silver, . were ip general, c irgulation, and. 
very, ‘ ‘dificult, to detéct. In fact, for a time, scarcely any other. 
circulating, medium, was to be found among them, The. Mo Fr. 
mons even-at this time had evidently singled. out the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake as their future’site for the ‘emple, As one, 
of these was taken as far as. Missouri, and ‘was there subse-. 
quentiy; sold on credit; but the vender was for some cause or 
other afraid to go for is, money, it is therefore for, 
to this day. Ba! 

There is one trait in ‘the character. of this 
that they. always choose their location om the very outskirts of 
society. Not unlike the beaver, they make their selection 
with some degree of skill and: digcretion—it suits theix. genus. 
_ The, wilderness effords them a shelter. from. the officers . of the 
law,, and. when the fary of the tempest. has ceased, they ean 
then return to the. borders of civilization to commence new in-. 
roads upon the peace and prosperity of that. Society, to which | 
they are a pest rather than an acquisition. . ‘The water, of course, 
affords them a more speeily exit in tine of need, At a. glance 
we can see how, well the unfrequented bays and harbors of the ! 
Salt Lake, are adapted to the purpose of concealment, ay Del 

"Another hypocritical, damnable class, were What was termed 
the Mothers. in Israel. If there is one office more detestable than . 
another.in this. abominable sect, it. is ‘the “Mothers in Israel, 
Their business is to instruct females, as to their daty, in mat- 
ters not suitable to be taught from the stand. ‘They, are 
priestesses, and have visions and dreams. They have a. “great 
deal of influence with the younger females. .° If any of the high ; 
officers wish to get an inferior; officer’s wile away from him, 
they bend him on & mission, sometimes a ‘Pretty Jong or one. 
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During: his absenee one of the Mothers in Israe] calls om his 
wife—sent of course by Heber O,, Kimball, Brigham Young or 
some other of these heartless sconndrels-—and informs. her she has 
had a vision abont-her; but, with affected’ modesty the’ old hag 
would sayy ‘ It pains’ me, sisttr, to. tell you, but. itis my duty — 
‘‘as one of the:Mothers in; Israelto,inform you of it.” | The wo 
man, with simplicity inquires. What. is. it Sister?” 
The Mothern+we may say the: Serpent—veplies: ‘“‘ Why, Sister, 
“J have had a vision that your linsband, in his absence, has de- 
‘parted from his faith, and :has, taken; to.,other| women.” The 
woman is strack with alarms, well.ag passion.. Believing, un- 
hesitatingly imthe old one’s. power to see visions, she knows not 
what:todo., But.the-old Mother advances jastep farther in 
her mission, which: is,to pave Ahe, way. for her seduction. Sis- 
“ter,” she says, ‘if, your husband .should..return .now he. can 
“never: save you, becanse, he, is. not. of your kindred spirit.” 
She then quotes’ this, passage ;/“* For the husband is the-head of 
“the wife, even agChrist is, the head of the. Church, he is 
“the Savior,iof body.”’—-Eru,, y. 23.,, Now, Sister, how 
‘Scam your husband save you when;he,can not.save himself, be- 
“‘canse of his transgression?’?. After, hearing. those arguments 
supported by, such, powerfal authority, the. woman ,ig.soon com 
vinced that she is, ruined. for ever, of escape 
wighes: to being which 
she has now reached izy.this infernal drama, The unhappy wife 
almost distracted. Says -on earth shall I, do, Sister?” 
‘*Choose another husband.” What!” ; ‘Choose another, hns- 
‘‘band—no other power It,.must be one of a 
“kindred spirit, with yourself. Take him gnd:be sealed up to 
‘‘him and you are safe for time and.eternity.”. “*But who shall 
“I. get? Who. will.take,me?” Yon, are.at liberty to choose 
‘whom you williin the Lord, and they dare not refuse you,” . 

The Mother now: leaves, having ,purposely wounded a. heart 
trusting with, full confidence,in her husband,. ‘while he, perhape, 
had never breathed.a wish injurions'to herhonor., 

ln a few hours Brother Yonng, or Hint or some other one 
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of the heads of the Church—of course the one who sent the old 
hag on this dirty errarid—eomes sauntering down the street. 
As he draws tiear he looks up ‘and inquires: **Who lives in this 
‘“shousel” Mr. —,” is othe reply.’ at home?” 
‘sir: he has gone of a mission!” “Ay!” “Won't you come in 
“gir?” He walks’ iti and’ she ‘reaches ‘him # dhair. '*Sister, I 
“have had a vision! about yous" brother!) Yes, and 


to tell you, Sister. “But roy situation in the Church 


“obliges me to dissolve. many things disagreeable to my feelings. 
“Your husbatid? sister,’ has been unfaithftl ‘to! you*in his-ab- 
““genee. He has taken up with’other women and can: never save 
“you ‘The haéband is thé head of the Wife, even as Christ is 
* the head ‘of the Churelij‘ahd he is the Savior of the body, 
“Now, sister) he can ‘not savelyon, betause hevcan not savé 
“himself—having transgressed: Furthermore, sister, he is: not 
“ot your 6wn kin@red spirit; “he certaimly:can never save you. 
“Tt will bé necessary for you to’ choose another husband of ‘yout 
“own kitidred spirit, did be ‘sealed’ wp tohith; Your hosbaid, 


“gigter, ded not know it—yot ‘ear stil! live with him and must 


“keep this matter # profound 'seeret; because this belongs to the 
“mysteries of the Kingdon; ‘which it is'the will of the Lord for 
“you'to’ know at ‘this time: "(This wasin dréad of the law of 
thé State, not of ‘the Hasband:)’*Ualess you do this you will be 
“Tike a wandering star—_wandéting through ‘spiito, seeking rest 
“and finding The wothathére almdet ‘besitle herself, 
enquires: Whom shill 1  “<Anyohe you please, of 
“your owt’ kindred of my*kindted spirit?” 
“Fog.” will chddse! You, sir.” hever leaves that 

Thus thé bright of that family,’thé Nonor of its femalé 
bead, is sunk to Thus fhe father is dishonored — 
thé children’ disgraced! the mother ‘#’stratiger to peace abd 
an outdast froth alf tliat’ rétiders life’ worthy of enjovnient—thé 
Bdciety of the ‘ViFtitotis’ did! the’ good. “Has the thief degenerdted 
into mere Tyro’in ¢rinie? “Has the counterfeiter the power to 
infuse into the lifé-blood ‘of ‘bthithiérce thé passion tHat destroys 
it! “Has “the highwaytnan “beddine efforts’ to 
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prey and riot in the industry of society? Such is the irrepara- 
ble injury, with’ which this deep quiet is attended, that the con- 
versant thought of all these is left far behind, in the distance, 
by the enormity of an outrage like this. The husband returns, 
finding his home not what it was. The wife of his bosom, 
hitherto rejoiced to see him pass the threshold, now receiving 
his kind greeting with scarcely a smile—cold and blissful in- 
deed. Her conversation gives him little pleasure. She avoids 
his society. He discovers that a canker has taken root in her 
bosom, and endeavors to penetrate the cause. At length she 
informs him of what she has heard, and what she has done. 
He applies to the Church for redress. He is told she was not 
his wife. He replies, she was, ‘* Were you ever married in 
the Mormon Church?” “No.” | “Is a marriage or baptism 
under a law of the Gentiles a legal marriage?” The husband 
is struck dumb, ‘“‘ Furthermore, brother she is not of your 
kindred spirit, and you cannot save her. You can go brother — 
and get you a wife elsewhere.” : 


CHAPTER VII. 


Continuation of Mormon Designs on the Softer Sex—A bomina- 
ble Practices—Mr. Wesley ‘Ferrington and His Wife—Her 
Seduction into the Mormon Church—Her husband’s Appli- 
cation to Brigham Young for her Restoration—Which is 
objected, &c.—Heber 0. Kimball, King of the Left Wing— 
Kimball’s Seduction of an Amiable Young Lady. 


Again, as an instance of this, we give the name of one indi- 
vidual among many that might be adduced, Mr. Wesley Fer- 
rington had married the danghter of Mr. Lindsay, formerly of 
Iowa, but more recently of Illinois. She was a sprightly young 
woman, sixteen years of age, and had been married only four 
or five months. A man whose name I understood was Rey- 
nolds, hed seduced her under these abominable doctrines and — 
had carried her “— the Missouri River, from Council Point to 
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a place opposite to which the Mormons had given the name of 
Winter Quarters.” | 

Ferrington went to seek his wife and to ascertain the cause 
of her departure. Finding that this man had her, he applied 
to Young for redress, who stated’ she had been married to the 
other man, and’had been sealed up to him by the Church, and 
therefore his marriage being legal, his wife could not be taken 
from him, as though married by the Gentiles. It was answered 
_ that the person who married him had never consulted Aim about 

it; that he was not a discerner of spirits, and that she was not 
of his kindred spirit, and therefore he could not have her. Her 
own mother—her father being dead—had been the Mother in 
_ Israel who had assisted in her seduction. This Mother was also 

the wife of the seducer. Thus this man, or rather beast, cohab- 
ited with mother arid daughter !—(the latter the wife of another 
man)—as spiritual wives! Here was a crime against the laws 
and constitution of our country—that of incest! They lived 
for some time after this event in Iowa, on the banks of the Mis- 
souri; and it is reported that this man has five other wives all 
living with him! Where are our laws? Are they forgotten ? 

Another and we forbear. Heber C. Kimball had been an old 
potter, of scarely any education, but had got into the Mormon 
Church, and soon reached the dignity. of oue of the Twelve. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the leading Mormons prefer a 
rogue to an honest man. The more he is staincd with crimes, 
the better he suits their purposes. __ 

Bat to Kimball. In passing through the ordeal of appoint- 
ments he was constituted King of the Left Wing, as Brigham 
Young was of the Right, who was chief in command. : These 
kings had had a regular coronation in the Temple, but it was 
kept very quiet; and they still, I believe, retain this title. 
This Kimball is reported to have had many wives, although a 
very mean, low character. Among the vulgar, he was the most 
valgar ; among the mean men he was the meanest. He once 
seduced a very beautiful girl of the name of Golden—a young 
lady of very good family and excellent connexions, possessing 
‘high accomplishments; but whether her father or friends ever 


recovered her, I never could ascertain. 
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At one time a question of high moment arose, and which, to 
a citizen of the United States, would seem to be quite singular. 
- It was a proposition to send ambassadors to England, to nego- 
tiate a treaty between'the Mormons and Queen Victoria. As 
this was‘a species of treason against the United States, the con- 
ferences had to be conducted with secrecy, and were held by the 
men in high authority. But still the matter leaked out, and got 
around the camp-fires. were enjoined, however, to keep 
it snug. 
_. The genealogy of Mormoniem, It was stated that on the 6th 
of April, 1830, it was born, (the day when Joe Smith organ- 
ized it;) at fourteen, to wit, in 1845, a guardian for the infant 
was chosen (Brigham Young;) and, in 1851, April 6th, they 
would be of age, (twenty-one. years,) and would then make 
themselves independent, and set up as a nation for themselves. 
That in order to effect this. purpose, it was necessary to begin in 
time to make treaties with foreign nations; and. the ‘first to be- 
‘ gin with, was the potent kingdom of England, Little Vic., as 
they called her, seemed to be a great favorite with them. Par- — 
ley P. Pratt, John Taylor and Orson Hyde, were appointed, al- 
though previously, while yet in Illinois; John A. Page and Geo. 
G., or George E. Adams, formerly known as the ‘‘ Mormon big 
gun,” had been appointed, with one of the present embassy, 
» John Taylor. Adams was given the above nick-name because 
of his great talents as an orator and debater. He and Page both 
refused to go. On this occasion Page made a valedictory 
speech to the brethren. He said he was not to be sent on an 
embassage, the object of which was to undermine and work in- 
jury, if not ruin, to his country,” He wished them to take no- 
tice that he now withdrew from them, and requested them to re- 
gard him no more as'@ Mormon brother (speaking from the 
stand.) ‘‘And furthermore, brethren,” said he, “‘ when they 
get you into the wilderness, they will take your wives and 
daughters for spirituals, and make slaves of you and your sons. 
They will even,” he continued, ‘* make ewnuchs of some of you 
for singers. I have to inform you that this thing, seemingly 
spoken of in jest, is but too true; and you Will find it thus 
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recorded in the law of the Lord, and written in this place; but 
you will not find my name signed to it. But in the law of 
what Lord? Why, Lord Brigham Young!” He told them, fur- 
thermore, that as the men were,so0 would some of the women 
be, stopped from bringing forth children. They were informed, 
also, that the property put into the hands of the trustees, vast 
as it was, never would benefit them any more. That Babbit, 
Haywood & Fulmer were amply capable of keeping it for them- 
selves, and this they were going to do. “And I now say,” he 
continued, ‘they have done so, and have feathered their nests, 
and aggrandized themselves by it.” 

And who is this Mr, Babbit? ‘Originally of an edtidations BO 
poor that he could scarcely read, he has now become one of the 
most able lawyers in the country. By means of study, he has 
improved his education; by means of false witnesses, he can 
gain many of the most desperate cases. As before said, the 
Mormons hold no oath binding in a Gentile court, and they can 
send even hundreds of miles to the Danites, or any others prac- 
ticed in false-swearing, who may suit their purpose. By thus 
gaining so many cases, he is deemed a very successful ]::wyer ; 
and can gain a case, for a large fee, As well for a Gentile as a 
Latter Day Saint. In the case of Rockwell, for shooting Wor- 
rel, he was the Mentor who advised this unworthy Zalemachus 
how toact. In that of Turley, for, passing counterfeit money, ' 
he was “ wise as the serpent,” but not “harmless as the dove.” 
Watchfal of the Government, he can send to the Salt Lake, by 
runners, appointed for, and suited to, that purpose, information 
of its measures, the tendencies of the public mind, the disposi- 
tion of the Sonth toward the North, and the North toward the 
South, and can give these treacherous men notice to make the 
most of every turn of the political wheel, by which they can 
gain any advantage over their Gentile enemies. While the ex- 
citing questions on the subject of slavery, between the North 
and the South, were recently pending. they had their emissaries 
in both of these regions to fan the flame. He is ever in motion, 
sometimes in one part of the country and sometimes in another; 
_his business as a lawyer, is to make motions as a Mormon ; as an 
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ly acquiring and imparting knowledge :\a knowledge, however, 

which does no good to his country, but stimulates his satellites 

to deeds of darkness and blood, and which, ere long, most assur- 
edly, will so recoil on them, probably on himself, as to convince 

all, their sins will surely find them out.) 

The instructions to the Mormon.ambassadors, were to use 
every means to enlist her Majesty, the Queen of England, in © 
favor of their bréthern, and to show her, in case of a war be- 
tween England and the United States, what powerful auwiliaries 
- she would have in them, confederated as they were, or would 
be, with the numerous and warlike Indian tribes, north and 
south, east and west, of the Great Basin of the West. 

Another project was, also, to be set on foot, which well indi- 
cates, notwithstanding the abominable practices of these men, 
that deep thought and clear design was theirs. Permission was 
to be obtained, if possible, from that power, to make a settle- 
ment on Vancouver's Island, within the territories of the same, 
by a branch, or colony, of King Brigham’s people (it will be 
- borne in mind that he had already beén crowned,) and that, in 
furtherance of their plans, a mail route was to be established 
between the Valley of the Salt Lake and the above place. 

It is a principle in mechanics that whenever a weight is to be 
moved, or a force required exceeding the power which can be 
called into requisition to effect, we should divide the difficulty. 
Their plan nicely divided the difficulty, If their treachery be- 
came so apparant as.to bring the whole power of the United 
States upon them, they could garrison their forts in the fast- 
nesses of the.Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada, with Indian 
and Mormon soldiers, instracted and drilled by Mormon officers. 
It would be next to impossible to dislodge them all, if any, from 
these places, situated, as they would be, in a region so doomed 
to sterility as this. The river-bottoms, with thése on smaller 
streams, would furnish them and their allies with pasture for 
their animals, while, to a large army, such as would be required 
to dispossess them, they would afford but a meager supply; the 
bulk of its stores must come a thonsand miles or more from the 


emissary, tokeepthemin motion. By he is constant- 
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United States. But in case they should find, at last, that the” 
country was too hot to hold them, they could then retire to Van: 
couver’s Island, within’ the dominions of Great Britain, and a’ 


war made upon'them on that Island would be; ‘of course, a war 


against that power, the,most formidable nation probably in the 


world, at this day. Quid est demonsirata.  — 


. 
CHAPTER VII... 


Col. Johnson—Severe Strictures of certain Newspapers—Ilis 
- Justification, and his Judicious Conduct clearly shown—The 


Of Colonel, Johnson, I have, indeed,’ a good. deal to Bay, 
much more than the limits of this little work will permit; but,, 
the editorial remarks of a certain newspaper published in Mis- 
souri, compel me to notice: him as fully as:I can here, as I think 
his remarks,.are unjustifiable; they were contained in an 
article the caption of which was ‘“‘ The late Mormon War,” and — 
isasfollows:, ss, deal? | 

“The War Department at Washington has been universally. 
censured by all parties for it#’ want of energy and capacity in 
organizing and sending out the expedition under Col. Johnson. 
This censure is well deserved, but it is the least of the accusa- 
tions which may be successfully urged against it in:connection 
with the Mormon insurrection. Jobs and: plunder wre we 
think, attained their calmination in the contracts for the Utah 
army, but we will not dwell on this at aves as we propose 
directing attention to the claims of an individwal, who has won 
rank, and, perhaps, reputation by the exhibition of unparalleled 
inactivity. Gen. Johnson has gained his brevet by no deed of 
heroism or display of géneralship, but by obstinate immobility 
for eight or nine months. For that length of time, he remained 
motionless in-camp, within 120 miles of Salt Lake Oity, and: 
within 60 miles, or less pf the -rebels, because his means of 
transportation were. defective! During the Winter, the whole 
country was in a state of gloomy anxiety, lest the command 
should starve; but the fact that his provisions lasted up to the 
10th of June, and that his men had been exempt from sickness, 

oves how groundless were the fearsentertained, It cannot be 
oubted for a moment, that the irretrievable crror in the conduct 
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of the Mormon war was the inactivity of Col. Johnston. If he 
had advanced on Salt Lake City, the, Mormon embroglio would 
have been disentangled—the question solved. If the Mormons 
had fonght, it woald have but accelerated the final and conclu- - 
sive settlement of the difficulty. _He would have anticipated — 
the offices of Kane and the Peace Commissioners. The satutary 

celerity of martial law would have disposed of the Danites, the 

incen iary apostles and all those found with arms in their hands. 

If the Mormon Church would haye been enriched with the 

‘blood of martyrs, the authority of the United States would have 

been established.on a firm. basis, and fifteen or twenty millions 

would have beed saved to the treasury. It cannot be gainsayed 

that Colonel Johnston was guilty of a grave error of judgment. 

That he was strong enough to meet the enemy, is proved. by his 

own subsequent conduct, for he had resolved on making his way 

into Salt Lake Oity befere the arrival of the reinforcements. 

Indeed he was eager to anticipate the advent of Generals Smith 

and Harney, by striking a decisive blow, but he found that an 
opportunity once neglected can never be recalled. He had sub- 

sistence and men, but it is said that be overrated the difficulties 

of the ground and the strength of the Mormons. His means of 
transportation may have been limited, but with the enemy with- 

_in two or three days’ march, thig was no insuperable obstacle. 

His men could have carried with them five or six days’ rations, 

and the supplies of the enemy would have fallen in their hands 

‘before they had consumed their own, for the victors get the 
spoils, and that the troops would have been the victors, hardly 
admits of doubt. Well known instances may be referred to in 
which the United States troops have carried ten days. provisions 
without the aid of pack animals, much less wagons, It was 
done in one of the Indian wars in Florida; and the history of 
all campaigns contain instances in which Generals have been 
surrounded. by circumstances far more embarrassing than those 
which drew a circamvallation round the Utah army last winter. 
The War Department is justly condemned for detaining the 
troops in Kansas during the summer, but Col. Johnston has 
forfeited all claims to generalship by detaining them at Fort 
Bridger during the winter. The Administration was only 
Bolicitous to put down freedom in Kansas. Johnston was éx- 
cessively prudent, and between them they have treated the 
nation to a farce, (without giving the Mormons a fight,) at the 
cost of twenty millions of dollars,” | | 


This article which bears the mark internally of coming from 
the pen of anything but a gentleman, is so apparently illnatured 
and unkind, that I can scarcely attribute it to its editors. Its 
general tenor is so censorious ; and its objects seem to be a blow 
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against the Administration in place of Col. Johnston. So far 
as this object may be compassed by just allegations, no one has 
any right to complain, But if it should appear that any one 
connected with this Mormon Expedition, has been assailed, as 
to their reputation, character, or acts ; it 
there are good grounds for such an sauault. 

The ebove article, suddenly and violently leaves the main 
topic of discussion, and goes into a harsh criticism of the con- 
duct of General Johnston. What motive induced the author to 
make this sudden and abrupt digression, is best known to him- 
self ; but, by whatever motive he may have been actuated, he 
has done the General great injustice, The first censorious 
expression, of a general character, which applies to Gen. John- 
ston, is as follows, namely :—‘‘ Gen, Johnston has gained his 
brevet by no deed of heroism or display of generalship ; but by 
obstinate immobility for eight or nine months.” In answer to 
this broad assertion, I would ask what would constitute “ hero- 
ism,” and wherein does good generalship consist? The most of 
mankind think heroism consists in a dauntless exposure of the 
person on the battle field; and, that good generalship consists 
in.gaining battles. These definitions are not to be gainsayed. 
It is true—they are true as faras they go. But there is a higher 
heroism than dauntless exposure of the person on the battle. 
field ; and good generalship may be as well displayed by a 
“ masterly inactivity,” as in winning battles. Indeed, the im- 
patient soldier displays higher generalship by curbing his 
impatience—when prodence dictates caution—than he would by 
rushing on when the probabilities of success are against him. 
This is, no doubt, true, as a general pen and it has rare 
exceptions. 

When the prize to be won is great ; and when the disasters of 
defeat would not be irreparable, a General may be justified in 
putting a good deal at isk. In General Johnston’s case, he 
could not have justified himself before the nation, if he had 
made an unsuccessful, onward momement; and it was plainly 
his duty to put nothing at hazard. He well knew that, if he 
pushed on, and was successful, he would win a measure of 
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glory, fallen: to the lot of our general offi- 
cers. On the other hand, be, 
impossible to compute the extent of the disaster. , s 
_ Was there no heroism in expressing his aspirations for glory 
under these circumstances Was there no, generalship displayed 
in infusing in-his troops a spirit of endurance, under the most 
trying circumstances, and husbanding his resources, and curtail- 
ing his means of subsistence from the grasp of a foe—more- 
fearful than the rifle balls of the most determined enemy? __. 
It will. be remembered that: his command, left Fort Leaven- 
worth in detachments, — say four, five or, six — and. that 
‘the last detachment, but..one, Col. Cook’s Dragoons, had 
marched from that.post before he got, there. .The expedition 
was organized, and. a part of the troops had .actnally taken up 
the line of.march before Johnson. bad. been appointed to the 
command, He was in Texas Jongyafter the troops had begun to 
concentrate at Fort. Leavenworth, and whatever may justly be 
said touching the inauguration of the expedition, the arrange- 
ment of the march, the time of starting, or in relation to other 
important details, no censure.can, apply to,him on either of those 
points, It was supposed by the. War Department that-an escort 
‘was necessary to guard the supply trains, and accordingly they 
went unprotected. About. the. 2nd.of October,.one of these 
trains was destroyed by the Mormons, and as. soon:as the news 
of this hostile demonstration: reached General Johnson, (then 
Colonel,) he took prompt measures to concentrate his troops and 
supply trains. This was effected about the. 5th of November, 
and his march.wasresumed. Simultaneously with the resump- 
tion of the onward march—the weather, which had before been 
mild, changed to bitter edld, and a severe snow. storm came on, 
The thermometer fell to sixteen degrees. below zero; and the 
oxen, horses and mules died, by hundreds. They, were half 
‘starved before thestorm came on; and therefore, under the most 
favorable circumstances, would only make short daily marches, 
—as | have before related—completing only thirty-five miles in 
twenty days. It was with the greatest difficulty that our 
draught horses could haul our wagons along. Was there no 
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room for heroism or generalship here? On the contrary, did not 
the ‘occasion demand the’ utmost heroism, and the ne of 
some of the best Gualitiesof w good General 

“There was nothing of the “pomp and cireumstanve of glori- 
ous war,” to quicken the pulse and arouse the emotions, that 
mike men careless of danger ; and ‘no eclat was to come from 
the patient and persevering performance of duty. There was 
nothing to stimulate to unusual exertions but a stern sense of 
duty. Twill admit that General Johnson was supported by offi- 
cers of great ability, and unfailing devotion to their country, 
‘and that great heroism was displayed by them, as well as by the 
private soldiers ; but this detracts'nothinz from the heroism of 
the “On the contrary, if he had not displayed-his 
own enduring heroism, it may fairly be inferred there’'would not 
‘have been ‘so‘marked an exhibition of the same great qualities 
of his officers and men. When he reached Fort Bridger he 
found his resources of dranght animals thoroughly crippled, and 
his supply of cattle, for beef, as well as other rations generally, 
diminished. And the propriety of halting until his draught 
animals could recrnit, so that he could advance with # well 
‘grounded hope of success—was no longer a matter of doubt, as 
he was still fall eight days march’ from Salt Lake City, And 
his line of march for a part of the way, was through a fortified 
defile, which, was guarded by a well armed foe, determined to 
resist to the last éxtrémity. Thié defile could not possibly be 
forced without artillery, and General Johnson had no animals to 
han! cannon. Considerifg these facts, would it have been pru- 
dent Generalship to push forward ? Would it not have been an 
extremely rash act? ‘If he had decided to advance under the 
stupendons obstacles that would thus beset his path, how-could 
he possibly hope to accomplish it with success? ' Would he have 
miarched’ with the whole of his force; and Aave left his supplies 
and his rear unguarded? Certainly not—and it is nothing but 
malice that could induce’ any one to endeavor to traduce the 
character and condact of this gallant and efficient old soldier. 
Had there been cause of dissatisfaction, or want of ability, the 
condact of General Johnson would not have met with the 
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approval and commendation of General Scott—a soldier, than 
whom, not one living is better qualified to jadge of the acts of 
another ; ‘and, it no doubt consoles the old Géneral—undér all 
these ungenerous attacks—to know that his condiiet is thus 
approved by those who are best able to judge. | 

It must also be remembered that, at tliis time, Col. ‘Tohnson 
was abont eleven hundred miles from the base line of his opera- 
tions, with short supplies, in an inhospitable latitude—in the 
dead of winter, with broken down draught horses, in a “mouh- 
tainous country; and with a foe to contend with that knew 
every foot of the country through which he has to march, whil 
he knew comparatively nothing ; : it would have been the height 0 
folly for Gen. Johnson -to ‘attempt to advance, until he had re- 
cruited his animals,and secured the means of hauling his command 
and his Quarter-Master’s store and rations. And furthermore, 
the Journal before quoted proceeds upon the suppésition, that 
the march from Fort Bridger, through the Echo Canon, and on- 
ward to Salt Lake City, could have been made without the aid 
of artillery, it said :—® Well known instances may be referred to 
in which the United States Troops have carried ten days’ pro- 
visions, without the aid of pack animals, much less Wagons ; . 
and the history of all campaigns contains instanees in which 
Generals have been surrounded by circumstances far more em- 
barrassing than those which drew’a circumvallation around the 
Utah army last winter.” Ido not deny the first position he 
assumes, but what has that do with thé case im question. I pre- 
sume that no General Officer in our service ever thought of 
starting his troops with their rations on their backs, and their 
muskets in their hands, to meet an enemy occupying a fort ora 
defile—to dislodge them’ from which would ‘require artilery. . 
There is no parallelism between‘ the General’s position and the 
cases where troops have reached, cartying a days? provisions 


in their knapsacks. 


He farther says :— But Col. Johrison has forfeited all claims 
to Generalship by detaining them, (the troops,) at Fort Bridger.” 
If General Johnson had undértaken to march from Fort Bridger 
to Salt Lake City, at any time during the winter, or at any 
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‘other time, before he had received additional supplies of pro- 
visions, and of draught,animals ; or before the draught animals 
he had were recruited, the result would probably have shown 
that he had done:a rash act, and therefore had forfeited all 
claims to Generalship. Ag,in all human probability, he would 
have been defeated, and the most disastrous consequences would 
have followed. On the other hand, by waiting until he could 
move with a sufficient force of artillery, success. was certain, 
and he has no right to leave anything to chance. General 
Jobnson did not intend to wait for reinforcements, nor did he 
intend to temporise with the Mormons. It was his purpose to 
have his troops and his means of assault in so perfect a state ag 
either to overawe the Mormons ; or if they resisted, to effectually 
crush them. In either event, Governor Cumming could have 
dictated terms to them—on their*knecs. This plan of General 
Johngon’s was frustrated by the advent of Col. Kane among the 
Mormons, and by the subsequent advent of the Peace Commis. 
sioners. If he had been left to pursue the measures dictated by 
his own judgment, we should have heard nothing of want of 
Generalship; and it is manifestly unjust to bring any charge 
against him because the President thought Perens to inaugurate | 
Imeasures to preyent a hostile collision. 

‘I think myself, and so does many others, that it was a serions 
error to march the troops from Fort Leavenworth so late in the 
season, an error with which General Johnson had nothing to do 
with however. Nevertheless, but for the snow. storm, and 
nnnsually cold weather, which overtook the troops about the 6th 
of November, and which crippled them in every way, the objects 
of the expedition might have been accomplished without any — 
_ interaption. The, designs .of the foremost soldier that ever 

lived were frustrated by intensely cold weather; but no one ever 
thought of charging him with want of anceneplP because i 
could not control the elements. 

_The people of the United States are. jmapatient of delay in 
things ; and in nothing are they more clamorous for prompt and 
vigorous action than, in military expeditions, and, in so far as 
such action is possible, having a due regard to sound military 
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ie, they are right in demanding promptness vigor. 
‘And in this regard, there is not an officer in the American ser- 
vice, of any degree of merit, whe, would not heartily Torna, to 
their wishes. 

‘When troops are ‘on the war path, constant ‘activity is the 
great aim of both officers and men—until the object of the Cam- 
paign is accomplished ; and under these circumstances, nothing 
can be more tedious and irksome than the comparative inactivity 
of garrison or stationery camp life; and all, from the command- 
er to the private soldier, would sooner eed the hazards of 
a battle against any reasonable odds, than endure such, a life — 
long. And this is especially trne when the field of. operation is 
far distant from civilization, But no prudent officer charged 
‘with an important military command, would permit the tedium of 
the camp nor the clamors of public impatience, nor any impatient 
soldiery, todrive him into measures, that would jeopardize the 
honor of the nation ; and herein higher qualities of generalship 
may be displayed, than in skillful manouvres, and successful 
battles. And I can only here add, that to say the least, it is 
ungenerous and unkind to assail the character of a gentleman, 
who is esteemed and beloved by every officer and soldier under 
fis command—not only for his gentlemanly bearing and kind 
heartedness, but also for. his zeal, 
as a soldier. | 


cates. 


A Few Closing Remarks on ‘the Army, afd Civil Attachees— 
‘Their Ill Treatment’ by sonte of the Inferior Staff Officers— 
_ Their Abuse of Power, &c.—The Interference of the General 
—Snubsistence on Carrion, BY Retirn to the States. 


_ I do not eonsiderthat I should do my duty, either té myself 
or the public, were I to omit in this little work, the treatment 
many of us received, at the hands of some of the inferior 
staff; and it is remarkable that almost in every instance of 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their. superiors, 
not only in this command, but every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent and overbearing, most 
severe jaa unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are: de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter-Master, Paymaster, &c. -The superior officers of our 
atmy appear to me to be generally of a kind, forbearing dispo- 
sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately goes to, the 
heart's cord, verifying the old proverb, “that a soft answer 
turdeth’ away wrath,” &c.; but the pusillanimity of the softer 
ranks too’often, I regret to add, causes great suffering, severe 
‘punishment in most cases, and other abuses, that years. of 
‘Kind treatment, and the most soothing inner fail to eradi- 

cate. 

“On our march, long and dreary thongh it was, bene, and 
seveté indeed, over a plain of nearly eleven hundred miles, 
‘tinder circumstances of the. greatest distress, such, as should 
‘call forth thé sympathies of every officer for their men, sceing 
as they did, their awful sufferings from cold and want,I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the truth must ever be told, as 
it carinot be gainsayed, and the telling whereof, may in fatare : 
events of the. kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
officer of the email fry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I would 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition, more, than the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 
them. Many a poor fellow did he dismiss.on the open prairié, 
without-food, shelter, or raiment; without money or means, to 
find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indeed, have, I seem this monster in human form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay,#ho crime, nor in many cases even 
inadvertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let 'the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many a poor fellow subsisted for weeks, on their 
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long and dreary march back to their dear homes, on the offal 
of the camp, and the carrion beef, and horseflesh, that had died. 
on our route, through the whims of this supererogative officer. 
What, I ask any sane, reasonable man, crime or ofignce, onght. 
men to be guilty of, to be subjected to such punishment, 
as this? Death, in many instances, perhaps resulted: from, 
these acts of dismissal. But I question whether that penalty. 
was not better. It could: have been inflicted on the spot, than 
the order to leave your situation about nine hundred or one 
thousand miles from the States; in:the month 
any year, but more especially in that-of 1857.' 
At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may. heen: 

obtained for money. But, how often did @ poor fellow have any 
unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him. 
some? And then it: must be remembered, twenty or thirty dol- 
lars did not go far there. It appeared to me .that this paragon. 
of American inhumanity seemed never'to :be:satisfied,.' If a 

- man worked twelve hours a day’he had no compassion for them 
for their extra hours endurance, but the least fault, on the con- 
trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and throughont. the 
whole of the author’s connection with him, (although hé man- 
aged to keep aloof from: his authority as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract, yet he could not but observe the spirit of. 
wilfal, malicious vindictiveness which aetnated the A, Q. Mu 
throughout his career in the Expedition ; and, as“has been stated. 
in a former chapter, the men had to live’** six upon four,” for 
some time. Yet this officer was always dissatisfied; and to 
cap the climax of his brutalities, those who were fortunate ~ 
enough to escape his fary for the expiration of’ their term of* 
servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . — 

upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused to furnish them 
rations, and absolutely did not do so, for three days successive- 
ly! And here I;may also state, that those who would not 
re-engage, on applying for their c&ntract, conveyance back, 
were refused this! and actually had to resort to « Foot & Walk- 2 

 er’s”’ line to reach their destination homeward ! | 

And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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although a pusillanimons little frog-eater, was. not quite as 
ruthless as his boon companion, and associate, above alluded 
té; but who, nevertheless, had not much to spare on the score 
of amiabilig, or of possessing a “fellow feeling for a fellow 
creature.” He had a propensity like many other of his kind; 
that of indulgingin good old bourbon, or any other liquid, clas- 
sifying itself with au invigorating cordial. He would at times 
become’so exhiliarated as to absolutely get angry at his own Eng- 
lish ; and;-on discovering his Ragout ala mode, or Fricasee dela 
Prairie+tainted with the gravy extracted from the leg of a Prai- 
rie dog or Buffalo’s horn, he would in company with bis compagn- 
tone du Bacchus, (above particularly described,) walk among 
the more unfortunate Canale and vent all the spleen a French- 
man could be expected to have left, after such a reconaissance. 
Bat on the contrary, we had many very good hearted young 
officers; who were always ready to soothe the vississitudes and 
troubles of the men ; and I cannot but express my sentiment of 
obligations, received at many of their hands by myself, and as. 
I feel diffident in presuming to mention the names of those, (not 
being aware how they would feel on the subject,) I am reluct- 
antly; I admit, obliged to omit that little self-gratification. _ | 
In June the author returned, and as the Peace Commissioners 
and the Mormons settled their difficulties without much trouble, 
there was little left for an army: to do. And thus ended the 
Mormon Campaign —a more disastrous one, perhaps, in the 
short space of time, never occurred to the army of the United 


‘States, and those. who had seen ‘‘ the Elephant,” and were not 


compelled to remain, gladly sought a release from their engage- 
ments, and returned to. their several ‘homes, satisfied that a life 


_ in the camp was not so glorious and comfortable sethiaainate 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their. superiors, 
not only in this command, but every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent and overbearing, most 
severe ne unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter-Master, Paymaster, &c. The superior officers of our 
army appear to me to be generally of a kind, forbearing dispo- 
sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness. of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately goes to. the 
heart’s cord, verifying the old proverb, “that a soft answer 
turieth away wrath,” &c.; but the pusillanimity of the softer 
ranks too’often, I regret to add, causes great suffering, severe 
punishment in most cases, and other abuses, that years of 
- ‘kind treatment, and the most soothing influences fail to eradi- 
~~ ‘On onr march, long and dreary thongh it was, desolate, and 

severe indeed, over a plain of nearly eleven hundred miles, 
usa? circumstances of the greatest distress, such as should 
call forth the sympathies of every officer for their men, seeing 
as they did, their awful sufferings from cold and want, I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the truth must ever be told, as 
it cannot be gainsayed, and the telling whereof, may in fnture — 
events of the. kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
officer of the analler fry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I would 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition,-more,than.the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 
, them. Many a poor fellow did he dismiss:on the open prairie, 
without-food, shelter, or raiment; without money or means, to 
find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indeed, have. I seem this monster in human form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay Pho crime, nor in many cases even 
inadvertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let'the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many a poor fellow subsisted for weeks, on their 
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long and dreary march back to their dear homes, on the offal 


of the camp, and the carrion beef, and horseflesh, that had died 
on our route, through the whims of this supererogative officer. 


What, I ask any sane, reasonable man, crime or ofignee, ought 


men to be guilty. of, to be subjected to’ such punishment. 
as this? Death, in many instances, perhaps resulted from, 
these acts of dismissal. But I question whether that penalty 
was not better. It could: have been inflicted on the spot, than 


the order to leave your situation about nine hundred or. one 
thousand miles from the States, in:the month ovens 
any year, but more especially in that of. 1857. 

At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may. Sisiives 


obtained for money.’ But, how often did a poor fellow have any — 
unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him — 


some? And then it must be remembered, twenty or thirty dol- 


lars did not go far there. It appeared to me .that this paragon. 


of American inhumanity seemed never'to :be: satisfied... If a 
- man worked twelve hours a day he had no compassion for them. 
for their extra hours.endurance, but the least fault, on the con- 
trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and throughont the 
whole of the author’s connection with him, (although he man- 
aged to keep aloof from his authority as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract; yet he could not but observe the spirit of: 
wilful, malicious vindictiveness which aetuated the: A. .Q. 
throughout his career in the Expedition ; and, as*has been stated. 
in a former chapter, the men had to live * six upon four,” for: 
some time. Yet this officer was always dissatisfied ; and to 
cap the climax of his brutalities; those: who were fortunate 


enough to escape his fury for the expiration of’ their term of 


servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . — 


upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused ‘to furnish them 


rations, and absolutely did not do so, for three days successive- 


ly! And here I,;may also state, that those who would not 

re-engage, on applying for their cOntract, conveyance back, 
were refused this! and actually had to resort to ** Foot & Walk. 
 er’s”’ line to reach their destination homeward ! 


And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their.superiors, 
not only in this command, but every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent and overbearing, most 
severe and unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter-Master, Paymaster, &c. -The superior officers of. our 
army appear to me to be generally of a kind, forbearing dispo- 
sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately goes to, the 
heart’s cord, verifying the old proverb, “that a soft answer 
turieth’ away wrath,” é&c.; but the pusillanimity of the aofter 
ratiks too often, I regret to add, causes great suffering, severe 
punishment in most cases, and other, abuses, that -years of 
(Kind treatment, and the most soothing scales fail to eradi- 
cate. 
“On our march, long and dreary it was, 
severe indeed, over a plain of nearly eleven hundred miles, 
ine: Cirenmstances of the greatest distress, such as should 
‘call forth the sympathies of every officer for their men, seeing 
as they did, their awful sufferings from cold and want, I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the truth must ever be told, a8 
it cannot be gainsayed, and the telling whereof, may in future 
events of the kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
officer of the onder fry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I would 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition, more, than the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 


. them. Many a poor fellow did he dismiss.on the open prairié, 
 without-food, shelter, or raiment; without money or means, to 


find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indegd, have. I seem this monster in human form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay,#ho crime, nor in many cases even 
inadvertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let 'the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many & poor ne subsisted for weeks, on ewe 
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long and dreary march back to théir dear homes, on the offal 
of the camp, and the carrion beef, and horseflesh, that had died. 
on our route, through the whims of this supererogative officer. 
What, I ask any sane, reasonable man, erime or ofignce, onght 
men to be guilty of, to be subjected to‘ such punishment, 
as this? Death, in many instances, perhaps resulted from, 
these acts of dismissal. Bat I question whether that penalty 
was not better. It could: have been inflicted on the spot, than 
the order to leave your situation about nine hundred or. one 
thousand miles from the States, in:the month 
any year, but more especially in that. of. 1857, 
At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may. 
obtained for money. But, how often did @ poor fellow have any — 
unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him 
some? And then it must be remembered, twenty or thirty dol- 
lars did not go far there. It appeared to me that this paragon. 
of American inhumanity seemed’ never ‘to :be: satisfied, If a 
man worked twelve hours a day ‘he had no compassion for them 
for their extra hours endurance, but the least fault, on the con- 
trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and throughont. the 
whole of the author’s connection with him, (although hé man- 
aged to keep aloof from his authority as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract, yet he could not but observe the spirit of. 
wilful, malicious vindictiveness which actuated the: A..Q. M. 
throughout his career in the Expedition ; and, as has been stated. 
in a former chapter, the men had to live * six upon four,” for 
some time. Yet this officer was always dissatisfied ; and to’ 
cap the climax of his brutalities, those who were fortunate 
enough to escape his fury for the expiration of’ their term of» 
servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . 
upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused ‘to furnish them 
rations, and absolutely did not do so, for three days successive- 
ly! And here I;may also state, that those who would not 
 re-engage, on applying for their c@ntract, conveyance back, 
were refused this ! and actually had to resort to ** Foot & Walk. 
 er’s”? line to reach their destination homeward ! | 
And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their. superiors, 
not only in this command, but every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent. and overbearing, most 
severe aad unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter-Master, Paymaster, &c. -The superior officers of. our 
army appear to me to be generally of a kind, forbearing dispo- 
sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately goes to, the 
heart’s cord, verifying the old proverb, “that a soft answer 
turdeth’ away wrath,” &c.; but the pusil!animity of the softer 
ranks toooften, I regret to add, causes great suffering, severe 
punishment in most cases, and other abuses, that years. of 
‘kind treatment, and the most soothing influences fail to eradi- 
~~ ‘On onr march, long and dreary thongh it was, desolate, and 
severe indeed, over a plain of nearly eleven hundred miles, 
‘tinder circumstances of the: greatest distress, such as should 
‘call forth the sympathies of every officer for their men, sceing 
as they did, their awful sufferings from cold and want, I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the trath must ever be told, as 
it cannot be gainsayed, BM the telling whereof, may in future ~ 
events of the kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
officer of the snail Sry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I would 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition, more, than the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 
them. Many a poor fellow did he dismiss on the open prairié, 
without-food, shelter, or raiment; without money or means, to 
find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indeed, have I seem this monster in human form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay,#ho crime, nor in many cases even 
inadvertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let ‘the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many a poor fellow subsisted for weeks, on their 


i 


long and dreary march back to their dear homes; on the offal 
of the camp, and the carrion beef, and horseflesh, that had died 


on our route, through the whims of this supererogative officer. 
What, I ask any sane, reasonable man, crime or ofignce, onght. 
men to be guilty of, to be subjected to‘ such ‘punishment, 
as this? Death, in many instanées, perhaps resulted’ from, 


these acts of dismissal. But I question whether that penalty. 
was not better. It could have been inflicted on the spot, than 
the order to leave your situation about nine hundred or, one 
thousand miles from the States, inthe month 
any year, but more especially in thatof 1867. 

At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may biden 
obtained for money.’ But, how often did a poor fellow have any 
unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him: 


some? And then it must be remembered, twenty or thirty dol- _ 


lars did not go far there. It appeared to me .that this paragon. 
of American inhumanity seemed never’ to :be: satisfied... If a 
_ man worked twelve hours a dayhe had no.compassion for them 
for their extra hours endurance, but the least fault, on the con- 
trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and thronghont. the 


whole of the author’s connection with him, (although he man-. 


aged to keep aloof from his authority'as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract; yet he could not but observe:thé spirit of: 


wilfal, malicious vindictiveness which aetuated the: A..Q.M.: 


throughout his career in thé Expedition ;’and, as*has been stated 
in a former chapter, the men had to live‘ six upon four,” for 
some time. Yet this officer was always ‘dissatisfied ; and to’ 
cap the climax of his brutalities; those who were fortunate 


enough to escape his fary for the expiration of’ their term of 
servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . 


upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused to furnish them 
rations, and absolutely did a do so, for three days successive- 
ly! And here I;may also state, that those who would not 
re-engage, on applying for their cOntract, conveyance back, 
were refused this ! and actually had to resort to “ Foot & Walk- 
 er’s”’ line to reach their destination homeward ! 


And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their. superiors, 
not only in this command, but every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent and overbearing, most 
severe snd unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter-Master, Paymaster, &c. -The superior officers of. our 
army appear to me to be generally of a kind, forbearing dispo- 
sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately goes to, the 
heart's cord, verifying the old proverb, “that a soft answer 
turdeth away wrath,” &c.; but the pusillanimity of the softer 
ranks too often, I regret to add, causes great suffering, severe 
‘punishment in most cases, and’ other abuses, that years. of 
‘Kind treatment, and the most soothing influences fail to eradi- 
‘On onr march, long and dreary thongh it was, desolate, and 
severe indeed, over a plain of nearly eleven hundred miles, 
Circtimstances of the greatest distress, such as should 
‘call forth the sympathies of every officer for their men, seeing 
as they did, their awful sufferings from cold and want,.I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the truth must ever be told, as 
it cannot be gainsayed, and the telling whereof, may in future 
events of the. kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
officer of the nailer Jry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I would 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition, more, than the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 
, them, Many a poor fellow did he dismiss.on the open prairié, 
without food, shelter, or raiment; without money or mens, to 
find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indeed, have, I seem this monster in human form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay,Sho crime, nor in many cases even 
inadvertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let'the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many a poor fellow subsisted for weeks, on their 


. 
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long and dreary march back to their dear homes, on the offal. 
of the camp, and the carrion beef, and horseflesh, that had died. 
on our route, through the whims of this supererogative officer. 
What, I ask any sane, reasonable man, erime or ofipnce, onght. 
men to be guilty of, 'to be subjected to such punishment, 
as this? Death, in many instances, perhaps resulted from, 
these acts of dismissal. Bat I question whether that penalty 
was not better. It could.have been inflieted on the spot, than 
the order to leave your situation about: nine handred or. one 
thousand miles from the States, inthe month 
any year, but’ more especially in thatof 1857 

At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may. Sitters 


obtained for money.’ But, how often did poor fellow have any — 
unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him — 


- some? And then it must be remembered, twenty or thirty dol- 

lars did not go far there. It appeared to me .that this paragon. 
of American inhumanity seemed’ never’to satisfied... If a 
- man worked twelve hours a day’he had no compassion for them 
for their extra hours endurance, but the least fault, on the con-~ 


trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and thronghont the | 


whole of the author’s connection with him, (although hé man- 
aged to keep aloof from his authority'as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract, yet he could not but observe thé spirit of: 
wilful, malicious vindictiveness which setuated the A..Q. M. 
throughout his career in the Expedition ;'and, as*has been stated. 
in a former chapter, the men had to live’* six upon four,” for 
some time. Yet this officer was always dissatisfied; and to! 
_cap the climax of his brutalities; those who were fortunate 
enough to escape his fary for the expiration of their term oft 


servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . 


upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused to furnish them 


rations, and absolutely did not do so, for three days successive- _ 


ly! And here I;may also state, that those who would not 
re-engage, on applying for their ‘Botract, conveyance back, 
were refused this! and actually had to resort to “ Foot & Walk- 
 er’s”’ line to reach their destination homeward ! 


And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their. superiors, 
not only in this command, but every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent and overbearing, most 
severe ‘and unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter- Master, Paymaster, &c. -The superior officers of our 
army appear to me to be generally of a kind, forbearing dispo- 
sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately goes to. the 
heart's cord, verifying the old, proverb, “that a soft answer 
turdeth’ away wrath,” é&c.; but the pusillanimity of the softer 
ranks too often, I railed to add, causes great suffering, severe 
punishment in most cases, andl other abuses, that years. of 
Kind treatment, and the most soothing influences fail to eradi- 

“On onr march, long and dreary tomate it was, desolate, and 
severe indeed, over a plain of nearly eleyen hundred miles, 
tinder circumstances of the greatest distress, such as should 
‘call forth the sympathies of every officer for their men, seeing 
as they did, their awful sufferings from cold and want, I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the truth must ever be told, as 
it carinot be gainsayed, and the telling whereof, may in future — 
events of the kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
officer of the ondilen Fry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I wonld 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition, more, than the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 
, them, Many a poor fellow did he dismiss.on the open prairie, 
_ without-food, shelter, or raiment; without money or means, to 
find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indeed, have, I seem this monster in hnman form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay,#ho crime, nor in many cases even 
inadvertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let'the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many a poor fellow subsisted for weeks, on their 
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long and dreary march back to their dear homes, on the offal 
of the camp, and the carrion beef, and horseflesh, that had died. 
on our route, through the whims of this supererogative officer. 
What, I ask any sane, reasonable man, crime or offgnce, onght. 
men to be guilty of, ‘to be subjected: to' such punishment, 
as this? Death, in many instances, perhaps resulted from, 
these acts of dismissal. Bat I question whether that penalty. 
was ‘not better. It could: have been inflicted on the spot, than 
the order to leave your situation about nine hundred or. one 
thousand miles from the States, in:the month 
any year, but more especially in that.of. 1857. Am 

At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may Pe al 
obtained for money.’ But, how often did @ poor fellow have any — 
unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him 
some? And then it: must be remembered, twenty or thirty dol- _ 
lars did not go far there. It appeared to me .that this paragon. 
of American inhumanity seemed never’ to satisfied, If a 
_ man worked twelve hours a day/he had no compassion for them 
for their extra hours endurance, but the least fault, on the con- 
trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and throughont the 
whole of the author’s connection with him, (although he man-: 
aged to keep aloof from his authority as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract; yet he could not but observe thé spirit of: © 
wilful, malicious vindictiveness which actuated the A..Q.M. 
throughout his career in the Expedition ; and, as*has been stated 
in a former chapter, the men had to live * six upon four,” for 
some time. Yet this officer was always dissatisfied; and to’ 
cap the climax of his brutalities; those who were foltanato 
enough to escape his fary for the expiration of’ their term of» 
servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . 
upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused to furnish them 
rations, and absolutely did not do so, for three days successive- 
ly! And here I,may also state, that those who would not 
re-engage, on applying for their cSntract, conveyance back, 
were refused this! and actually had to resort to ** Foot & Walk- 
 er’s”? line to reach their destination homeward ! | 
And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their. superiors, 
not only in this command, but every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent, and overbearing, most 
eb iae unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are: de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter-Master, Paymaster, &c. The superior officers of our 
army appear to me to be generally of a kind, forbearing dispo- 
sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately goes to, the 
heart's cord, verifying the old/proverb, “that a soft answer 
turdeth away wrath,” &c.; but the pusillanimity of the softer 
ranks too’often, I regret to add, causes great suffering, severe 
punishment in most cases, ant other. abuses, that years. of 
‘Kind treatment, ‘and the most soothing infinenens fail to eradi- 
cate. 

“On our long and dreary thongh it was, and 
severe indeed, over a plain of nearly eleven hundred miles, 
under Circumstances of the greatest distress, such as should 
‘all forth the sympathies of every officer for their men, seeing 
as they did, their awfal sufferings from cold and want, I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the truth must ever be told, as 
it cannot be gainsayed, and the telling whereof, may in fatare | 
events of the kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
officer of the emailer Sry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I would 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition, more, than the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 
, them. Many a poor fellow did he dismiss.on the open prairie, 
without food, shelter, or raiment; without money or means, to 
find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indeed, have I seem this monster in hnman form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay #ho crime, nor in many cases even 
inadvertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many a poor fellow subsisted for weeks, on their 
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long and dreary march back to their dear homes, on the offal 
of the camp, and the carrion beef, and horseflesh, that had died 
on our route, through the whims of this supererogative officer. 
What, I ask any sane, reasonable man, erjme or offgnce, ought. 
men to be guilty of, to be subjected to such ‘punishment, 
as this? Death, in many instances, perhaps resulted from, 
these acts of dismissal. But I question whether that penalty. 
was not better. It could: have been inflicted on the spot, than 
the order to leave your situation about nine hundred or: one 
thousand miles from the States, inthe month 
any year, but more especially in that. of. 1857. %. 
At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may. Sicvihoen: 
obtained for money.’ But, how often did# poor fellow have any — 
unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him 
some? And then it: must be remembered, twenty or thirty dol- — 
lars did not go far there. It appeared to me .that this paragon. 
of American inhumanity seemed: never'to be: satisfied... If a 
man worked twelve hours a dayhe had no compassion for them 
for their extra hours endurance, but the least fault, on the con- 
trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and throughont. the 
whole of the author’s connection with him, (although he man-- 
aged to keep aloof from his authority as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract, yet he could not but observe the spirit of: 
wilful, malicious vindictiveness which aetuated the A..Q.M.' 
throughout his career in the Expedition ; and, as‘has been stated. 
in a former chapter, the men had to live * six upon four,” for: 
some time. Yet this officer was always’ dissatisfied ; and to 
cap the climax of his brutalities, those who were fortunate 
enough to escape his fury for the expiration of their term of* 
servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . 
upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused to furnish them 
rations, and absolutely did not do so, for three days successive- 
ly! And here I,;may also state, that those who would not 
re-engage, on applying for their ‘Motract.’ conveyance back, 
were refused this ! and actually had to resort to * Foot & Walk- 
- er’s”? line to reach their destination homeward ! 
And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their. superiors, 
not only in this command, bnt every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent and overbearing, most 
severe and unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter-Master, Paymaster, &c, -The superior officers of our 
army appear to me to be generally of a kind, forbearing dispo- 
sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately, goes to. the 
hetirt’s cord, verifying the old proverb, “that a soft answer 
turieth away wrath,” &c.; but the pusillanimity of the softer 
ratiks too’often, I regret to add, causes great suffering, severe 
‘punishment in most cases) other abuses, that -years of 
‘Kind treatment, and the most soothing inne fail to eradi- 

“On our march, long and dreary, laviiat it was, bieetine. and 
severe indeed, over a plain of nearly eleven hundred miles, 
under Gitenmstances of the greatest distress, such as should 
‘call forth the sympathies of every officer for their men, seeing 
as they did, their awful sufferings from cold and want,.I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the truth must ever be told, ag 
it carinot be gainsayed, lig the telling whereof, may in fature 
events of the kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
ate f'n endlle fry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I would 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition, more, than the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 
. them. Many a poor fellow did he dismiss.on the open prairié, 
without foed, shelter, or raiment; without money or means, to 
find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indeed, have I seem this monster in human form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay Sho crime, nor in many cases even 
inadvertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many a poor fellow subsisted for weeks, on their 
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long and dreary march back to their dear homes, on the offal 
of the camp, and the carrion beef, and horseflesh, that had died 
on our route, through the'whims of this supererogative officer. 
What, I ask any sane; reasonable man, erjime or offgnce, onght 

men to be guilty of, to be subjected to'such punishment, 
as this? Death, in many instances, perhaps resulted’ from, 
these acts of dismissal. Bat I question whether that penalty. 
was not better. It could: have been infli¢eted on the spot, than: 
the order to leave your situation about nine hundred or. one 
thousand miles from the States, in:the month 


any year, but more especially in that: of. 1857. ‘ 
At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may Sistine 


obtained for money. But, how often did'® poor fellow have any — 


unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him 


some? And then it: must be remembered, twenty or-thirty dol- _ 


lars did not go far there. It appeared to me .that this paragon. 
of American inhumanity seemed never to :be: satisfied. If a 
_ man worked twelve hours a day’he had no compassion for them 
for their extra hours endurance; but the least fault, on the con- 
trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and throughont. the 
whole of the author's connection with him, (although he man- 
aged td-keep aloof from his authority’as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract, yet he could not but observe thé spirit of: 
wilful, malicious vindictiveness which actuated the A..Q. 
throughout his career in the Expedition ; ‘and, as*has been stated 
in a former chapter, the men had to live * six upon four,” for 
some time. Yet this’ officer was always dissatisfied ; and to 
the climax of his brutalities, those who were 


enough to escape his fary for the expiration of’ their term of» 
servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . | 


upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused to furnish them 
rations, and absolutely did not do so, for three days successive- 
ly! And here I,may also state, that those who wonld not 
re-engage, on applying for their c#ntract, conveyance back, 


were refused this! and actually had to resort to “ Foot & Walk- 


er’s”’ line to reach their destination homeward ! 


And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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complaint by the subordinate soldiers against their. superiors, 
not only in this command, but every other I have ever seen or 
heard of; that those most turbulent. and overbearing, most 
severe nz unfeeling, most harsh and unkind, is what are: de- 
nominated the Inferior Commissioned Officers of the ranks of 
Quarter-Master, Paymaster, &c. -The superior officers of our 
army appear to me to be generally of a. kind, forbearing dispo- 
_ sition towards their men, always ready to redress any small 
grievance, or ameliorate any little want, with a kindness: of 
heart, that, in all cases, with a soldier, immediately goes to. the 
heart's cord, verifying the old. proverb, “that a. soft answer 
turieth® away wrath,” &c.; but the pusillanimity of the softer 
ranks too often, I regret to add, causes great suffering, severe 
punishment in most cases, and other, abuses, that -years. of 
‘Kind treatment, and the most soothing ner fail to eradi- 
cate. | 
“On our march, long and dreary thongh it was, and 
severe indeed, over a plain of nearly eleven hundred miles, 
of the greatest distress, suchas should 
‘call forth thé sympathies of every officer for their men, seeing 
as they did, their awful sufferings from cold and want,I am 
ashained to have to say it, but the truth must ever be told, as 
it cannot be gainsayed, ba the telling whereof, may in fnture ~ 
events of the kind, tend to check such abuses. We had one 
officer of the ondiler fry, who, in particular, did abuse most 
scandalously, the trust reposed in him. He, whom I wonld 
refer to here, was immediately connected with the civilians who 
had accompanied the expedition, more, than the soldier. His 
authority as A. Q. M., (and well did he abuse it,) was over 
, them. Many a poor fellow did he dismiss.on the open prairié, 
without -food, shelter, or raiment; without money or means, to 
find their way back to the States as best they could. Many, 
many indeed, have I seem this monster in human form thus 
dismiss for crimes ; nay no crime, nor in many cases even 
inadyertance, but just to show his authority, to merely let the 
command see what he, as Uncle Sam’s representative, could, 
and did do. Many a poor fellow subsisted for weeks, on their 
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long and back to on the offal 
of the camp, and the carrion beef, and .horseflesh, that had died 
on our route, through the whims of this stipererogative officer. 
What, I ask any sane, reasonable man, erjme or offpnce, onght. 
men to be guilty of, to be subjected to ‘such ‘punishment, 
as this? Death, in many instances, perhaps resulted from. 
these acts of dismissal. But I question whether that) penalty. 
was not better. It could: have been inflicted on the spot, than: 
the order to leave your situation about nine hundred or. one 
thousand miles from the States, in»the month 
any year, but more especially in that.of 1857. 

At the nearest point, Fort Laramie, provisions may base ox 
obtained for money.’ But, how often did @ poor fellow have any 
unless some comrade more fortunate than himself gave him 
some? And then it. must be remembered, twenty or thirty dol- 
lars did not go far there. It appéared to me that this paragon. 
of American inhumanity seemed’ never to be: satisfied... If a 
man worked twelve hours a day he had no.compassion for them 
for their extra hours endurance, but the least fault, on the con- » 
trary, was seldom or never overlooked; and throughout. the 
whole of the author’s connection with him, (although he man- 
aged to keep aloof from his authority as much as possible,) and 
did effect his contract; yet he could not but observe thé spirit of: 
wilful, malicious vindictiveness which aetuated the A: Q. M. 
throughout his career in the Expedition ; ‘and, as‘has been stated. 
in a former chapter, the men had to live’** six upon four,” for: 
some time. Yet this officer Was always dissatisfied ; and to’ 
_cap the climax of his brutalities, those: who were fortunate 
enough to escape’ his fary for the expiration of their term of» 
servitude, were only too glad to forego a re-engagement, where- . 
upon, on ascertaining this fact, he refused ‘to furnish them 
rations, and absolutely did not do so, for three days guccessive- 
ly! And here I,may also state, that those who would not 
re-engage, on applying for their ‘Motract, conveyance back, 
were refused this ! and actually had to resort to ** Foot & Walk- 
 er’s”? line to reach their destination homeward! — | 
And while on the subject of Officials, there is yet one other, 
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